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CHAPTER VI. 
THE AMBUSCADE. 


ARLY on the 
morning following 
the events last re- 
corded, Boquilla 
emerged from a 
¥. small hut among 
the mountains, 
dressed as though 
for a perilous jour- 
ney. The hut was 
situated in a sort 
of vale between 
two peaks, and 
surrounded by a 
thick growth of 
It was a wild, desolate spot, and 





stunted pines. 
the wind tuned most mournfully among the 


dark boughs. Few people could have lived 
there in comfort, and even Boquilla himself did 
not seem to be entirely contented in his drear 
abode, but he was for the present forced to it, or 
he would not have been there. One could tell 
from his face that he sought not the mountain 
ravine from choice, for there was nothing of 
misanthropy in his look; but, on the contrary, 
his frank, open features betrayed strong social 
affections, and a noble, generous soul. Still 
that drear cot was his home, and there he lived, 
most of the time alone. Sometimes, to be sure, 
he had visitors,—perhaps they were only guer- 
rillas,—but people said they were banditti. Let 
that be as it may, however, Boquilla never join- 
ed them in their excursions, and they never 
asked him, though they stood ready at any mo- 
ment to render him all the assistance he asked 
or needed. He held a strange power over them, 
and at times they seemed almost to worship 
him. Few, save the guerrillas and mountain 
brigands, knew him even by sight, for he seldom 
left his mountain retreat. 

After Boquilla came from his cot, he stood 
awhile and gazed about him, and then he moved 
on through a narrow path that led around one 
of the mountain peaks. At length he reached a 
spot from whence the country below him could 
be seen, and far away in the distance he could 
see the dwelling of Don Miguel Truxillo. Here 
he remained for some minutes, and then he start- 
ed to descend the mountain. He was armed 
with a short, heavy sword and a brace of pistols, 
and his dress was mostly of leather. About 
half way down the mountain he came to a small 
bit of table-land, upon which the short, thick 
grass grew plentifully, and here there were two 
horses feeding. One of them he caught, and 
having led him to a tree, upon the lower branches 
of which hung a saddle and bridle, he threw the 
trappings upon the animal’s back, and then 
mounted. ‘The way was now more easy of 
travel, and part of the distance the horse could 
Inove on at an easy trot. 

At length the guerrilla reached the foot of the 
mountain, and came upon a spot where the mas- 
sive oaks grew large and thick, casting an almost 
impenetrable shade upon all around. Here he 
stopped, and placed a small horn to his lips 
He sounded a loud, shrill blast, and ere long it 
was answered by the appearance of half-a dozen 
horsemen, who came from different parts of the 
surrounding thicket. A moment Boquilla gazed 
around upon the new-comers, as though he had 
not expected so many; but seeming satisfied 
that they were all friends, he turned to the one 
who seemed to be the leader : 

“ Tepec,” he said, ‘‘ have you sent out a cou- 
rier yet?” 

“Yes, senor—three hours ago. 
before the first peep of dawn.” 

“ But he has not returned ?” 

“No, senor ; though I should think he would 
be back soon.” 

“Of course he will not miss the game ?” 

“‘No—there is no danger of that. It was 
Bernardo whom I sent, and he is not a man to 
be misled, or to fall into neglect. You may be 
sure he will bring intelligence when he comes.” 

This Tepec was a stout, dark-featured, heav- 
ily bearded man, somewhere in the middle age 


He started 


= 





of life; and he was, in fact, the chief of a nu- 
merous band of brigands, numbering in all over 
one hundred, most, if not all, of whom had been 
patriot guerrillas, but who had taken to the moun- 
tains since the tyrannical rule of Iturbide had 
been established. The government had offered 
large rewards for Tepec’s apprehension, but 
none of the peasants, or hunters, or poor miners 
would expose him, for he was in truth the poor 
man’s -friend. 

Boquilla had conversed with the chief some 
five or ten minutes, when the quick tramp of a 
horse was heard, and in a few moments more, 
au armed man rode into the place. 

“How now, Bernardo?” cried Boquilla, ap- 
proaching the man as he rode up. “ Have you 
been out on my mission ?” 

“Yes, senor,” deferentially replied the bri- 
gand. “TI have been, and I have found all you 
wish to know.” 

“ Ah !—and they have started ?” 

“Yes, senor—six of them.” 

“Six!” repeated Boquilla. 

He seemed to reflect for a moment, and then 
he turn?d towards the leader. 

“ Tepec,” he continued, “are you at liberty 
for a few hours ?” 

“ Yes—all day.” 

“Then suppose you take the men you have 
with you, and follow me.” 

“With pleasure.” 

“You had better make as much haste as pos- 
sible,” said Bernardo, “ for they were swift upon 
the road.” 

“ We will set off at once,” returned Boquilla. 
“ Are you ready, Tepec ?” 

“* Ay—always ready.” 

“ Then forward !” 

As Boquilla thus spoke, he put spurs to his 
horse, and started out from the wood. It was a 
somewhat narrow path into which he struck, 
leading around the base of the mountain, and as 
soon as he was in plain travelling the whole par- 
ty set into a smart gallop. At the end of an 
hour they came to a point where a wide road 
crossed the way, and here the guerrilla made a 
sign for the rest to halt. He then rode forward 
into the road, and having examined the way, he 
came back, 

“No one has passed yet,”’ he said. 

“Bat they’ll be along pretty soon,” added 
Bernardo, looking up at the place of the sun. 

“T suppose so,” replied Boquilla; ‘“ and,” he 
added, looking towards Tepec, ‘we must be 
ready for them when they come. I don’t want 
to kill any of thei if I can help it, though we 
may possibly be forced to do it. They must be 
captured for the while, at all events, for I am 
determined to see the inside of the despatches 
they guard. There is no need that I should ad- 
vise you how to operate, for you are all old sol- 
diers and you know how to behave.” 

As Boquilla ceased speaking, he drew an im- 
mense black beard from beneath his vest and 
fitted it to his face. It altered his appearance 
wonderfully—so much so that even his own fol- 
lowers would not have known him if they had 
not been direct witnesses of the sudden trans- 
formation. 

“ Hark!” uttered Bernardo, shortly after the 
guerrilla had put on his beard. “ There they 
come. I can hear the tramp of horses.” 

“Then stand close behind this copse,”’ said 
Boguilla, “and watch for my word. Be quick, 
now, every man of you, for success depends 
more upon management than upon strength. 
—sh! Here they come!” 

Up the road came a party of six horsemen, 
and at their head rode Don Juan Calleja. They 
were chatting glibly, and the coarse laugh that 
accompanied their words told pretty plainly the 
nature of their confab. Calleja was telling his 
nearest companion the result of his visit to the 
house of Truxillo, but ere he could finish the 
tale, he was startled by a sharp, quick ery from 
one of his followers, and on turning his head he 
saw a body of armed men just emerging from 

the cross-path. 

“ Forward !” cried Boquilla, drawing his sword 
in one hand and a pistol in the other, holding 
the rein in the pistol hand. ‘ Secure them at 
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once, and shoot down the first man who attempts 
your lives !” 

As he spoke he dashed out into the road, and 
confronted the dark colonel. 

“ Who are you, and what do you want ?” cried 
Don Juan, whipping his sword from its scab- 
bard. 

“All that you have!” was Boquilla’s response, 
as he fetched a blow upon the colonel’s uplified 
weapon that sent it whizzing upon the ground. 

He had watched the movement of Don Juan’s 
sword, and he struck it down the instant it came 
from the scabbard, and before it could be laid 
upon its guard. 

“It is but little money you will get from me !” 
hissed Don Juan, at the same time drawing a 
pistol. 

“If you are determined to resist, then take 
that!” uttered Boquilla, between his clenched 
teeth, at the same time dealing Don Juan a 
blow upon the right arm with the flat of his 
thick heavy sword that benumbed it in an instant. 
“‘ Now make but another sign towards resistance, 
and I’ll put a ball through your head as sure as 
death !”” 

“By San Dominic, I know that voice!” ex- 
claimed Don Juan, starting back aghast. 

“Never mind the voice now, but attend to my 
orders. I want to see every article of luggage 
you carry.” 

By this time the colonel’s five followers were 
silenced, and each one stood trembling upon the 
ground with the muzzle of a cocked pistol at his 
ear. Don Juan saw how he was situated, and 
with as good grace as possible he submitted and 
slid from his saddle. As soon as his weapons 
were delivered up, he was ordered to reveal his 
luggage. First he produced a purse of gold, 
and this Boquilhi threw upon the ground, re- 
marking as he did so: 

“IT want none of your money, though some of 
my good friends here may like it.” Bernardo 
stepped forward and picked up the purse, and 
then Boquilla continued : “ Come, go on, I want 
to see all.” 

The colonel uttered an oath, and after some 
fumbling he drew forth a watch. The guerrilla 
took it and dashed it against a rock. 

“You know I want not such baubles as that.” 

“ Then what do you want?” 

“You are bound to Guadalaxara ?” 

“Yes,” returned the colonel, evincing some 
surprise. 

“And you are sent thither by Iturbide ?” 

“ How do you know?” 

“T guess at it.” 

“Then guess again.” 

“T have guessed again, and I have guessed 
that you have papers from the soi-disant emper- 
or. I want them.” 

“Then you'll have to hunt, I think ; and if 
you find any such you’ll be more fortunate than 
I should be in the same search.” 

“Perhaps you speak the truth,” said Boquilla, 
“but you shall be overhauled at all events.” 

Tepec and Bernardo were both at liberty, and 
with their assistance the colonel was soon strip- 


ped to the skin; but no papers such as the guer- | 
The saddle | 


rilla sought for were to be found. 
was then taken from Don Juan’s horse, and the 
different parts examined, bat without effect. 

“Look ye here,” said Bernardo, as a sud- 
den idea scemed to come to his mind, “ I remem- 
ber once how Hidalgo arranged to confine de- 
spatches for his couriers. Don Juan was with 
him then, and he may have remembered it. Let 
me look at that bridle.” 

The colonel made a spring towards the head 
of his horse, but he did not succeed in breaking 
away from his captors, and on the next moment 
Bernardo had taken off the bridle, and drawn a 
knife from his pocket. With this he commenced 
to rip up the stitching which confined the two 
pieces that formed the side straps of the head- 
stall, and when this was done a neatly folded 
paper was brought to light. The opposite strap 
was opened with the same result, and after Bo- 
quilla had run his eyes over the two papers, he 
said, while his brow showed a triumphant emo- 
tion : 

“T have found all I want, and you may now 
continue your way to Guadalaxara as soon as 
you please, and when you return to the capital 
you may tell Iturbide that he has friends among 
the mountains who are watching him with more 
than ordinary interest. It may please him to 
know that he is so narrowly looked after.” 

“ By San Jago! you had better beware lest 
you are looked after!” growled Don Juan, as he 
began to put on his clothes again. 

“O, I am used to being looked after,” return- 
ed the guerrilla, with a light laugh. 





“T have | 


been hunted by tyrants for years, and yet you | 


see here I am, as free as the air of my native 
mountains. Go on, now, and give your orders 
to the governor at Gaudalaxara, and then hurry 
back and tell your master whom you met among 
the mountains, and how they treated you. Tell 
him you met the guerrilla chief, Boquilla!” 


“ Boquilla !”’ repeated the colonel, looking up 
with a doubting expression. 

“‘ Ay—do you not like the name ?” 

“T should if ’twere your own.” 

“Tt is my own, and you can tell your master 
that he can see me at any time he will come.” 

Don Juan gazed a while into the guerrilla’s 
great dark eyes, for they were about all he could 
see above the thick black beard, and then with a 
dubious shake of the head, and a bitter curse, he 
proceeded with his dressing. In time his toilet 
was performed, and then he was allowed to go 
and pick up his sword. All the pistols of Don 
Juan’s party were discharged, and then returned 
to their respective owners. The ripped bridle 
was still fit for service, and having been placed 
upon the horse’s head once more, the colonel 
re mounted, and without anocher word, save a 
muttered threat of vengeance, he rode off at a 
brisk trot, and his party followed him. 

Boquilla watched them until they were out of 
sight, and then turning his horse’s head he rode 
slowly back towards the mountain, 





CHAPTER VIL. 
THE MISSIONERO. 


Ir was on the third day after the departure of 
Don Juan Calleja, and the shades of evening 
were gathering around the dwelling of Truxillo, 
when an aged priest, all toil-worn, weary, and 
dust-covered, walked slowly up the broad car- 
riage path that ran among the great China trees. 
His form was bent, and the long, sparse locks 
that floated down from his temples, were white 
as snow. He leaned heavily upon the stout staff 
which he carried, and when he reached the piazza 
he sank down tpon the lower step. Don Miguel 
had seen him, and he hastened out. 

“Holy father,” the old man uttered, gazing 
with reverence upon the weary form, “ will you 
not walk into my dwelling ?” 

‘Ah, a blessing upon thee, my son,” returned 
the priest, in.a low, tremulous, weak voice. “God 
forbid that I should intrude myself upon your 
hospitality unasked, but I am foot-sore and weary. 
Give me but a crust of bread, and a bed of straw 
in your manger, and I will bless you.” 

“No, no,” quickly cried Truxillo; ‘‘such as 
you fare not so beneath my roof. What! give a 
holy father of the church but a crust, and place 
him with my beasts in the manger, when my lar- 
ders are full, and my soft beds plenty aud un- 
used? No, no—let me help thee to arise.” 

“ As you will, my son. I will not refuse your 
kindness, even though I fare better than did the 
Son of God. He had not where to lay his head. 
But I am more blessed in worldly matters, and 
God grant that my blessings do not detract from 
my faith. Lift me easily, my son, for my limbs 
are weak and pain stricken.” 

Don Miguel helped the stricken man to arise, 
and then he led him into his dwelling; and when 
he was placed upon a soft couch, Don Miguel 
rang for a servant, and soon afterward wine and 
bread were brought. The priest seized the wine 
eagerly, and after drinking two full glasses, he 
seemed to gradually revive, though he yet trem- 
bled exceedingly. 

“JT think you are the Don Miguel Truxillo,” 
he said, afier he had broken his bread, and 
prayed that God and the Saviour would bless 
and sanctify it. 

“Tam,” replied the don, gazing with renewed 
reverence upon the old priest. 

“Then you have not been falsely spoken of, 
for I have often heard your name, and you are 
called a noble, generous man. Iam but a poor 
missionero, and most of my days I have spent in 
bringing the poor wild tribes of the Indios Bra- 
vos tou knowledge of the trath. 
much of suffering, and much of joy—for while 
my poor body has been racked with pain, I have 
seen my labors blessed and God gloritied. But 
I can see the 


I have seen 


my work is pearly done on earth. 
dim verge of this earthly life, and I can hear the 
still small voice that calls to me from Exernity.” 

The missionero stopped aud bowed his head, 
and after murmuring something that sounded 
like a prayer, he again looked up. 

“For many weary days I have been upon the 
road,” he continued; “and to-night, when I 
reached your gates, I was faint even to exhaus- 
tion. If you will give me but a few days of 
rest beneath your roof, I shall then have strength 
to goon my way. I would reach the humble 
cot where I was born, and where I hope to have 
a sister still living ; and once there I will lay me 
down and patiently await the coming of the 
angel of death.” 

“Make this place your home as long as you 





and there Don Miguel left him. On the follow- 
ing morning, the kind-hearted old man knocked 
at the missionero’s door, and was bidden to en- 
ter. The old devotee was up and dressing, and 
having blessed his friend, he remarked that he 
would be left alone for his morning’s devotions, 
and that then he would join the family at break- 
fast. He said he felt much better than on the 
previous evening, and that he hoped a few days 
of rest would enable him to renew his journey. 

Half an hour afterwards, Don Miguel and his 
grand-daughter sat down to their morning’s 
meal, and they insisted that the priest sliould 
join them ; but it was with apparent reluctance 
that he consented, He craved. the blessing of 
Heaven before he commenced to eat, and then 
he turned with a smije to Isabel., 

“ My fuir child,” he said, ‘“ your presence is 
like a gleam of sunshine here.” 

Isabel did not blush, for she was strangely 
attracted by the old man’s countenance. He 
seemed to notice her manner, for he gazed fix- 
edly upon her, and after a while, asked : 

“Do you think you recognize a familiar 
face ?”’ 

“T do not know,” returned the maiden, slight- 
ly startled; but quickly recovering herself, she 
added: “I thought your features at first ap- 
peared somewhat familiar; but 1 may be mis- 
taken.” 

“ No—I think you are Wight,” suid the priest, 
with a smile ; ‘ though your memory and obser- 
vation must be very quick and keen. I knew 
your father, and I have held you in my arms 
and blessed you. Now let us see if you can re- 
member when you saw me last.” 

“T do not think I can,” replied Isabel, gazing 
furtively, yet earnestly, upon the missionero’s 
faee. _— 

“ Can you not call the circumstance to mind,” 
he resumed, breaking a fresh roll, and then pass- 
ing his cup for more cotfee. 

“No, father, I surely cannot.” 

“ But the circumstance was one of more than 
usual moment.” 

The maiden bowed her head, but did not 
speak, and in a few moments more the priest 
continued : 

“Tt was in the old cathedral at Guanaxuato. 
Your father was there, and the bishop was there ; 
and there were others there, too. Can you not 
remember it now ?” 

Isabel trembled and turned pale, for she knew 
now what the old man meant, though she had 
no recollection of his features in connection 
with it. Don Miguel gazed up into the speak- 
er’s face with an inquiring look. 

“{ do not think I am mistaken,” the priest 
said, as he neticed the look of his host. “ Is 
not this the lady Isabel Truxillo ?” 

“Tt is,” answered Don Miguel. 

“ So I thought,” resumed the other; and then 
in a thoughtful mood, he added: “It must be 
some twelve years now since that eventful even- 
ing. I remember it well, for then it was that I 
first saw Hidalgo.” 

“And you remember the ceremony that took 
place on that occasion ?” said Don Miguel. 

“ Yes—for I assisted. The lady Isabel was 
affianced to Don Juan Cualleja. She was more 
than affianced—she was properly married, though 
the power of divorce was left in Don Juan’s 
hands ” 

“ Ah, then you know all about it,” uttered the 
don, “and can tell us the particulars.” 

“ Yes—I remember them well.” 

“T have never seen the record,” Truxillo ad- 
ded, 
me. Then the power of divorce wus lett in the 
hands of Calleja ?” 

“Yes. I think fifteen was the age set. At 
the aye of fifteen the bride was to be claimed if 


“though my son explained the matter to 


he saw fit, or at that time he could annul the 
contract.” 

“ But that time has long since passed, and he 
did not claim me,” exclaimed Isabel. 

“Aud has he not claimed you yet?” asked 
the missionero, in apparent surprise. 

“Yes—he came and claimed me four days 
ago od 

“Ah, then his claim is the same. His claim 
is not impaired by the delay, but he could not 
now divorce you without your consent. The 
limit of his power to annul was placed at a cer- 
tain time, so that you might lose no opportunity 
for a favorable match in case he chose not to 
keep the contract. You were really his wife 
twelve years ago, and are the same now.” 

“Not his lawful, wedded wife,” uttered Isa- 


| bel, trembling violently. 


time set apart as 2 sort of probation. 


please,” said Don Miguel, much moved by the | 


wayfarer’s tone and manner. ‘ I] have enough 


and to spare.” 


The priest returned his thanks, and ufter some | 


further conversation, he asked that he might be | 


permitted to lie down and sleep. To this end, 


he was conducted to a well-furnished chamber, 


“Yes, most assuredly,—though there was a 
Ye 3, yes, 
you are really his wife, and I congratulate you 
upon your good fortune if he consents to receive 
you, for [I hear that he is high in power and 
influence.” 

“T knew not that I was his wife,” the poor 
girl murmured. ‘ That I was so bound to him 
that he was really my husband.” 
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“ Yet it is most surely so,” the priest returned. 

He poured out a quantity of brandy into his 
coffee as hs spoke, and having drank it, he turn- 
ed towards Don Miguel, and commenced con- 
versation upon another subject. Isabel regarded 
him narrowly as his face was now turned from 
her, and as she saw his profile, she was impress- 
ed with the conviction that she had seen him 
since the time to which he alluded. It may 
have been from a sudden repugnance which she 
felt, but she could not avoid the suspicion that 
he was* not wholly trustworthy, and the longer 
she gazed upon the boldly-marked profile, the 
deeper became her dubious doubts. 

As early as politeness would permit, the maid- 
en arose from the table, and sought her own 
room, and there she pondered long and deeply 
upon what the old priest had told her; but she 
could not make his words appear fulse, but, on 
the contrary, they seemed truthful, and though 
she had not so viewed the matter before, yet 
now she felt that she was truly the dark man’s 
wife. In the eye of human law she was so—but 
not so before God—before the sacred laws of 
Heaven. She looked into her own soul, where 
she knew the true talisman of the wife lay, and 
she saw there that she was not the wife of any 
living man. Then she sank upon her knees, 
and prayed to God to direct her aright, and after 
she had prayed she again pondered upon the 
subject of her connection with Don Juan Cal- 
leja. Her’s was a soul not bound by fear, nor 
made to be ruthlessly trampled upon while she 
had the power of resistance, and after she had 
thought calmly upon the matter, she knew that 
she was no wife of DonJuan. With her own 
lips she had never spoken the word of promise, 
and though she might be forced to wed with 
him, yet she knew that no sin would lay upon 
her soul if she should escape from his power. 

This was a great source of comfort to the fair 
girl. Had she believed that Heaven would hold 
her as the wife of Calleja, she would not have 
moved a muscle to escape from him, but would 
have suffered on in silence; but now that she 
had fully satisfied her own conscience that no 
such union lay upon her, she hoped that her es- 
cape might be accomplished, and for this she 
looked towards Francisco Moreno. To escape 
from her grandfather’s estate without strong as- 
sistance would be impossible, and if she remain- 
ed there without other assistance than her grand- 
sire, wedding with the fearful man would be in- 
evitable. So Isabel Truxillo looked upon Fran- 
cisco, and the prayer of her soul was in his be- 
half. She remembered the promise he had made, 
and though there was much room for dark and 
terrible doubt, yet she did not lose all hope. 
She knew that the young man was noble and 
heroic, and then she placed much weight upon 
the assistance of Boquilla. She knew him not, 
to be sure, save by casual sight, but in her mind 
he was clothed with a sort of mystic power, and 
she grasped the hope thus held out with more 
than passing ardor. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


SUSPICIOUS AND SUSPICIONS. 


Snort y after breakfast Don Miguel ordered 
his coach, and in company with Isabel he set 
out for a morning’s ride, intending only to be 
gone an hour ortwo. He left the old mission 
ero in his study, where the man had expressed a 
desire to remain and look at some of the books. 
The host had not the least hesitation in leaving 
him there, for he placed the utmost confidence 
in his sacred character, and he even went so far 
as to order the servants not to disturb him. 

For some time after Truxillo had gone the 
old priest sat there in the study, and pored over 
an old manuscript volume, to which his host had 
particularly called his attention; but his mind 
did not seem to be upon the book, for ever and 
anon his eyes would wander furtively about the 
room, and then he would listen, as though to 
ascertain if any one were near. At length he 
closed the book and allowed it to rest upon his 
knee for a moment. His next movement was to 
place the volume upon the table, and then he 
arose to his feet. At one end of the apartment 
stood a large mahogany cabinet, containing nu- 
merous lockers and drawers, and towards this 
the priest went. Again he gazed about him, and 
being assured that no one was near, he com- 
menced to overhaul every paper that came in 
his way. He found keys, and with these he 
opened many of the places which were locked. 

“Tam gaining much knowledge,” he mutter- 
ed to himself, as he pursued his rather dubious 
occupation. ‘‘ By Saint Dominic, the old fel- 
low little thinks whom he has left in his library. 
Wonder if he knows how many spies our good 
emperor is forced to employ. Now did ever 
mortal man see such a mess of trash collected 
together in one person’s hands! All flesh is 
grass, and all gold is dross—dross is trash. San 
Jago! how the old fellow has piled the trash 
up! More than three millions thus far, all set 
plainly down here in regular inventory. Here 
are lands and houses, cattle and horses, and the 
richest mines in the empire. Diablo! Don Mi- 
guel, you must bleed for the good of your coun- 
try—ergo, your purse must bleed! And now 
who is the heir? The lady Isabel, of course. 

Fortunate Don Juan! But upon my soul, you 
shall not have it all; nor shall Iturbide see 
much of the dross our good lord Truxillo has 
managed to accumulate.” 

And thus the missionero muttered on while 
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been disturbed were re-arranged, and all made | 
as it had been found. This had hardly been ac- 
complished when the sound of coach-wheels was 
heard, and having unlocked the door, the mis- 
sionero resumed his seat by the table, and took 
up the book again. When, shortly afterwards, 
Don Miguel entered, he was so deeply engaged 
in the matter of the volume that he hardly no- 
ticed the entrance of his host. 

“ Still at the book,” said Truxillo. 

But the priest did not look up. 

“You read as though you were interested, 
holy father,” said the don, in a louder key. 
“Ah, my son, did you speak? Have you not 
ridden yet?” the old man uttered, closing the 
book, and looking up. 

“ Ridden!” repeated Don Miguel. “To be 
sure I have. I started two hours since.” 

“Two hours! Impossible! Why, I have 
read ever since you left.” 

“Then you must have been most deeply 
interested.” 

“In truth, I have been. Ah, such noble 
thoughts !—such inspiring sentiments !—such 
holy aspirations |” 

“Yes ; but—but that is simple history written 
there,” said Don Miguel, who had never discov- 
ered anything but plain, common-place, dry 
narrative in the volume. 

“Ah, amigo,” returned the priest, not in the 
least discoucerted, ‘I know it is history; but 
what tomes of thought does simple history call 
up in the mind of him who stands in imagina- 
tion among those of whom he reads. It is 
while travelling through the regions of the past 
that we gain our best thoughts—the fature only 
leads to conjecture. But most anything in the 
shape of reading would please me now, since I 
have been so long without it.” 

«Yes, yes,” answered Traxillo, more moved 
by the solemn manner of the missionero than by 
his words; “I suppose you have not had much 
reading among the Indians.” 

“Very little, L assure you. I have only read 
in God’s great book of Nature ; but even that is 
a book that may well please and instruct the pi- 
ous student.” 

Don Miguel of course assented to this idea, 
and after that the conversation turned upon the 
natures, condition and habits of the Indios Bra- 
vos, and the priest proved himself well acquaint 
ed with the whole matter. 





The old don was 
well pleased with his guest’s company, and he 
spent the greater part of the day with him. 

If the old missionero imagined that he was 
remaining beneath that roof without any suspi- 
cion resting upon him, he was much mistaken. 
The ever-watchful lieutenant, Aldamar, had no- 
ticed him, and the same ideas had seized upon 
his mind that had at first moved Isabel. Dur- 
ing the afternoon the lieutenant and maiden 
met. 

“Where is Don Miguel?” was Aldamar’s 
first question. 

“ He is with that old priest in the library,” re- 
plied Isabel. 

* Have you seen him ?” 

“ Who—the priest ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Yes. I ate with him this morning.” 

“ And what did you think of him?” 

“T did not like his looks at all.” 

“ Did you have any suspicions ?” 

“ Only that I had seen him before. I knew 
that I had seen his countenance somewhere, and 
he explained it by saying that he was present in 
the cathedral of Guanaxuato when I was affi- 
anced to Don Juan Calleja; but I know I have 
seen him since then. I have seen those features 
within these two years past, I know.” 

“So have I,” returned Aldamar, with a puz- 
zled look ; “and yet I cannot at present make 
out where I have seen him.” 

“He is a strange looking man,” pursued Isa- 
bel, “and has evidently seen much of the world. 
Perhaps he is some priest who once upheld Hi- 
dalgo, and has since kept himself in conceal- 
ment.” 

“It may be so, but I much doubt it,” respond- 
ed the lieutenant. ‘I do not like the looks of 
him atat. Don Miguel places altogether too 
much confidence in him, and I wish you would 
watch him as narrowly as possible.” 

“T will do so, Aldamar, for 1 owe him no fa- 
vor. He asserts that I am even now on Juan’s 
legal wife, and that he was present at the cere- 
mony and knows all about it.” 

“Aha! Does he?” uttered Aldamar, with 
strongly-marked emphasis. ‘“ We will look to 
him, then. But let no such tale as that frighten 
you. I do not believe that Calleja will ever 
gain you for a wife, except by your own consent. 
He is a villain.” 

“ Ah, we all know that,” said the maiden, 
with a dubious shake of her head; “and so is 
the emperor a villain !” 

The lieutenant gazed into Isabel’s face for a 
moment, and then he said : 

“ True, trae—Iturbide is a villain, and through 
him Calleja may obtain your hand, for Don Mi- 
guel will not dare to say to him nay.” 

Isabel did not choose to reveal the hope she 
had in Francisco’s promise, nor did she always 
hold it herself. Sometimes she tried to school 
herself for the worst, but try as she would, the 
future would take some coloring of light from 
her lover’s pledge. 

“Bat never mind that now,” continued Alda- 
| mar, after a few moments’ hesitation. ‘ Don 
Juan Calleja has more enemies than friends. 





he ransacked the place. He had found Don Mi- 
guel’s private apartment, and private memoran- 
da, and all such things as he deemed of suffi- 
cient importance he minuted down upon a smal! 
book which he carried with him. In this way 
he had spent an hour, when, as he opened a 
small drawer which was arranged within one of 
the lockers, he found a parchment roll, bearing 
several seals, and apparently of a recent date. 
He eagerly opened it, and found it to be a will. 
“ Aha!’ he uttered, with peculiar satisfaction, 
as he ran his eye over the instrament, ‘so the 
fair senorita is the sole heir. Upon my soul, 
she’ll be a golden wife. Fortunate Don Juan!” 
This will was carefully rolled up and put back 


in its place, and then the other things which had 


Look you now after the priest, for you can 
watch him better than I can. Let us find him 
out if we can.” 

Isabel promised to do her best, and after that 
she returned to the house, and Aldamar went out 
to the stable. 

Don Miguel sat up with the priest until quite 
late, and most of the time Isabel remained with 
them. She kept her eyes fixed upon him most 
narrowly, and he seemed to notice it, for he 
moved uneasily in his seat a number of times 
when he found her watching him with more 
interest than usual. 

Various topics had been discussed, and if 
Truxillo had not been predisposed in the priest’s 
favor he might have seen that his stock of learn- 





It was superficial and empty, and he artfully 
contrived to draw more from his host than came 
from himself, but he did it in sach a way that he 
seemed to hold it all beforehand in his own 
knowledge. At length there came a pause in 
the conversation, and Truxillo seized the oppor- 
tunity to ask a question which had been for 
some time upon his mind. 

“ Holy father,” he said, ‘ you have travelled 
all over the country, and from your remarks I 
am led to judge that you have been a refugee. 
Did you ever chance to come across a man who 
calls himself Boquilla ?” 

The missionero started at the sound of the 
name, and it was some moments before he 
answered. 

“Ab, my son,” he at length said, with a du- 
bious shake of the head, “ I have seen him, and 
I fear he is not what an honest man should be. 
Has he ever been here ?” 

“ Yes—several times,” returned Don Miguel, 
with considerable anxiety depicted upon his 
face. “He has sought shelter here for the 
night, and I have had a curiosity to know who 
and what he was, but I could never find out any 
thing from him.” 

“Do you think he will be here again ?” the 
priest asked. 

“T cannot tell. He comes and goes when he 
pleases.” 

“T should like to see him, for I fear he is a 
bad man—a very wicked, degraded mortal.” 
Isabel gazed more sharply than ever into the 
priest’s face, and she felt confident that he lied ; 
she knew that he was speaking fulsely, and her 
suspicions were confirmed. To be sure, she 
knew but little of Boquilla, but she had seen 
him enough to know that he had an honest, no- 
ble countenance, and that his eye could never 
belong to a wicked man. And then the assur- 
ance of her lover had much weight in her mind. 
Now, as she looked into the face of the guest, 
she was surprised that her grandfather did not 
notice what a villanous look he had, for she saw 
it in every feature, and most strange features 
they were, too. 

“ Then you know nothing positive concerning 
Boquilla ?” said Don Miguel. 

“ No—only that he is a noted brigand.”’ 

“ Ah, I feared such was the case.” 

“1 know such is the case.” 

“But there are different grades of brigands, 
even,” said Isabel, with much warmth, and at 
the same time directing a withering look at the 
priest. ‘‘Some are now apparently brigands 
who have been literally forced into the business 
by the cruelty of Iturbide—who are proscribed 
and dare not appear in public. They are men, 
too, who war not upon the poor and defenceless, 
but who make most of their levies upon the em- 
peror’s own tools. I do not believe Boquilla is 
a bad man, nor is he a mean man. He comes 
openly, and he speaks boldly, and his face is a 
passport to esteem.” 

The priest quailed before the proud maiden’s 
look, and after a few moments of troubled 
thought, he said, with a faint laugh : 

“ You speak generously, lady; but it comes 
from a young and inexperienced heart. After 
you have seen as much of the world as I have, 
you will learn not to trust to appearances.” 

“Very likely,” returned Isabel, coloring with 
emotion. “I know that appearances are often 
deceitful.” 

She would have said more, but she was indig- 
nant, and she knew that she might overstep the 
bounds of prudence, so she kept back her rising 
thoughts, and ere long afterwards she left the 
apartment. As soon as she was gone, the priest 
signified his desire to retire for the night, and 
having shown him to the same chamber he oc- 
cupied the preceding night, Don Miguel follow- 
ed the example, and sought his own couch. 





CHAPTER IX. 


THE TARANTULA! 


Don Micuret Truxitto heard the clock 
strike the hour of midnight, and shortly afver- 
wards he sank into an uneasy slumber. The 
events of the past few days had made more im- 
pression upon his mind than he revealed to oth- 
ers. He loved his fair young grandchild with 
the whole ardor of his soul, and the more he 
thought of Juan Calleja’s claim, the more deep 
became his convictions that Isabel would be 
made only miserable thereby. He only wished 
that he had the power to prevent the match; but 
he had not. He could not prevent the consum- 
mation, even had he been a bold, fearless man— 
for Don Miguel acknowledged himself that he 
was a timid man, and he often wished that he 
had been constituted differently. 

How long the old don had slept he could not 
tell, but he was aroused by a strange sound in 
his room, and on fairly awaking he found that 
his light had gone out. He started up to a sit- 
ting posture and listened, and he was sure he 
heard a movement of some kind upon the floor. 
He dared not leap out of his bed, but he sat 
there and listened, and trembled. He had pres- 
ence of mind enough, however, to watch for the 
nature and direction of the sound, and it seemed 
to move towards the door. He dared not even 
ery out for assistance. Once he spoke and asked 
if any one was there, but he received no answer. 

The sound upon the floor at length ceased, 
and the old man thought his door was shut to 
and latched. After this all was still, save the 
low wailing of the wind. It was very dark— 
much darker than usual—and he dared not yet 
get out of his bed. He listened eagerly for the 
repetition of the sound upon the floor, but he 
did not hear it, and at length he plucked up the 
courage to get out of his bed. His first im- 
pulse was to ring for some of his servants; but 
after sober reflection he began to think that he 
might have been deceived—that it was only his 
excited imagination which had been playing with 
him. After some search he found his tinder-box, 
and having lighted his lamp, he looked carefully 
about the room, but nothing had been moved or 
disturbed. He went to the door and opened it, 
and looked out into the corridor, but there was 
nothing unusual there. After satisfying himself 
that nothin: out of the way was to be found, he 


noise, and setting his lamp upon the table again, 
he once more got into bed. 

It was some time before Don Miguel slept 
again, and when he did sleep it was only to 
dream horrible dreams. Once he dreamed that 
a grim, gigantic skeleton—a horrid mass of hu- 
man bones—came to his bedside and placed its 
clammy hand upon his brow. He tried to start 
up, but he could not. He endeavored with all 
his might to cry out, but his tongue would not 
move, nor could he even breathe. The skeleton 
grinned a most horrid grin, and gradually its 
appearance changed. Its bleached, eyeless sock- 
ets seemed starting out from beneath a dark 
cowl, and the bones of the body became enve- 
loped in the robes of a priest. The heavy hand 
was taken from his brow and laid upon his 
breast, and with one last, mighty effort he groan- 
ed aloud, and started toa sitting posture. It 
was again dark in his room, and he could hear 
that it had began to rain, for the big drops were 
pattering against his windows. The wind made 
considerable noise as it moaned through the 
thick boughs of the China trees ; but the startled 
man heard another noise within his own room. 
It was that same crawling, shuffling sound upon 
the floor. The sweat stood in great cold drops 
upon his brow and temples, and he trembled at 
every joint. At that instant there came a vivid 
flash of lightning, and the whole heavens seemed 
as one sheet of flame. The apartment was 
lighted up for the instant only, but it was long 
enough for Don Miguel to see a dark figure 
crawling along upon the floor towards the door. 
A low cry broke from his lips, and on the next 
instant came the thunder-crash. The whole 
building trembled—the very earth seemed to 
quake; and when the roar had passed away, 
and its reverberations among the distant moun- 
tains had ceased, all was still once more. The 
sound upon the floor was hushed, and the wind 
and the rain-drops alone broke upon the listen- 
er’s ear. He listened only a moment, and then 
he reached forth and convulsively grasped the 
bell-cord, which hung at the head of his bed. 
He pulled ic long and violently, and ere he had 
let go of it his lieutenant hastened into the room 
with a lighted lamp in one hand, and a pistol in 
the other. 

“ Don Miguel !—my master !—what has hap- 
pened ?” cried Aldamar, catching a glimpse of 
the old man’s terror-wrought features. 

0, Aldamar !” 
“But what is it? 
move you so ?” 

“O, holy Saint Peter protect me !’’ gasped the 
terror-stricken man, reaching forth one hand and 
placing it with difficulty upon his attendant’s 
shoulder. ‘‘Aldamar, I have had a most terri- 
ble time. But look you about my room, and 
see if any one is here !”” 

Aldamar started at the order, for it sided with 
his suspicions. He hastened to obey the order, 
but he could find nothing. 

“ There is nothing here,” he said, “ nor can I 
find any trace of anything. What is it that you 
have seen ?” 

“QO, terrible! terrible! I was awakened by 
some sound in my room at first, and I found 
my light had gone out. I surely heard a noise 
upon my floor, but it was soon hashed, and I 
got up and lighted my lamp. After that I got 
into bed again, but I did not sleep soon nor 
long.” 

The old man stopped here, and gazed furtive- 
ly about him, and then he went on. He told of 
the dream he had had, and of what he had seen 
by the glare of the lightning. 

“ You are sure it was a man whom you saw 
upon the floor?” said Aldamar. 

“ Yes—I know it was.” 

“And his form—could you tell that ?” 

“ No—for he was all crouched and bent, and I 
could only see that it was a dark form moving 
towards the door.” 

* Don Miguel, it was the priest !” 

“The priest? Impossible !’’ 

** Who else could it have been ?” 

Truxillo did not answer this question, but 
with one long, wild, loud cry he leaped from the 
bed and grasped the lieutenant by both arms. 

“ Great God of mercy!” he gasped, while he 
trembled like a dry leaf in the grasp of the 
whirlwind. 

Aldamar was for the moment struck dumb 
with astonishment; but he soon managed to 
gain his speech, and in a quick whisper he asked 
his master what had startled him so. 

“That hand!” gasped Don Miguel. “TI felt 
its cold touch again upon my breast! O! O!” 

Aldamar was for the moment inclined to 
doubt his master’s sanity; but there must have 
been some cause for such a movement, and he 
removed the old man’s hands from his arms, 
and then held the lamp towards the bed. He 

moved down the coverlid, and was just upon 
the point of raising the sheet higher up, when 
he uttered a ery of horror, and started back. 

“What is it?” whispered Don Miguel. 

Aldamar spoke not, but again he moved up 
to the bedside and held the lamp over. The old 
man tremblingly drew near, and there, upon 
the very spot where he had laid, they saw the 
black, noisome, horrid form of a large tarantula! 
There it lay, a terrible death-minister, with its 
shaggy, spider-like body half crushed upon the 
bed-clothes! 

Don Miguel stood aghast! For a moment he 
stood with clasped hands, and then he sank back 
upon a chair with a deep groan. 

“Tam a dead man !” he uttered. 

“Did you feel it bite?” quickly asked Alda- 
mar. 

But the poor man could not tell. He fancied 
that he had felt the reptile’s deadly fangs in his 
flesh, but he was not sure. 

“ Bat do you feel pain now ?” continued the 
lieutenant. 

“Yes. All over my body—everywhere !” 

Aldamar was now calm enough for cool re- 
flection, and without more ceremony or ques- 
tions he proceeded at once to examine the old 
man’s body. Had the tarantula bitten him, the 
marks by this time would have been terrible, but 
none could be found. 
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ing was not so great as would seem to appear. 


felt confident that he had only imagined the 


“Don Miguel, you are safe!” fervently utter- 
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search. “The monster has not bitten you,” 
The old man gazed up into Aldamar’s face 9 
moment, and then he started to his feet. 

‘Not bitten!” he cried. “ Safe! And shal} 
I still live ?” 

“Yes, for you are not harmed. It is a mira- 
cle ; but so it is.” 

Don Miguel was soon convinced of his atten- 
dant’s correctness, and when he became assured 
that he was safe, the revulsion of his feelings 
was so great that fora long while he was per. 
fectly powerless ; and while he sat in his chair, 
trying to overcome the tumultuous beating of 
his heart, Aldamar took the tarantula upon the 
point of his dagger, and carried it away. When 
he returned he found his master more possessed 
and able to converse—for the first question that 
he asked showed that his mind was his own. 

“ Aldamar,” he said, still pale and shudder. 
ing, “where could that deadly monster. have 
come from? Ihave lived here more than half 
a century, and I never before saw one of them 
so high up on the table lands as this.” 

“ Neither did I,” responded Aldamar. “And,” 
he added, in a very low, meaning tone, “ that 
one would never have come without assistance ! 
Without the aid of human hands it could never 
have reached the place where we found it !” 

“ Aldamar, what mean you?” 

“T’ll tell you, my good master. I mean that 
you are too trusting, too open, too unsuspecting, 
Your holy old priest has done all this !” 

“ Impossible !” 

“ T know it.” 

“Diable! It cannot be! 
old, so infirm, so pious !” 
“He may not be so old as you think him; 
and as for his infirmities and piety they are eas- 
ily assumed. You saw aman upon your floor, 
and who else in this house could it be? Ah, 
Don Miguel, you have harbored a serpent!” 
“Let us go to his room,” faintly uttered the 
old man. “Let us see him and confront him, 
for by my inmost soul, I begin to fear you may 
be right.” 

Truxillo hurried on his clothes, and then the 
lieutenant took up the lamp and led the way to 
the apartment which the missionero had occu- 
pied. It was on the same floor with the one they 
left, and situated at the further end of the corri- 
dor. When they reached it Aldamar opened 
the door, and they both went in; but there was 
nobody there ! 

“ He has gone !”’ said the lieutenant. 

Don Miguel was now fully aroused, and he 
started forward and looked upon the bed. He 
saw where a man had lain, but the place was 
empty now. 

“ Aldamar,” he said, “start up the household, 
and let search be made. Upon my soul, I think 
he is the villain !” 

The lieutenant stopped to make no reply or 
remark, but quickly lighting the lamp which the 
priest had left upon his table, so that the don 
might have light, he started off, and in ten min- 
utes a score of servants were assembled in the 
lower hall. In as few words as possible, Alda- 
mar explained to them what had transpired, and 
then sent them upon the search. Lanterns were 
procured, and the house searched all through. 
The stables, the sheds, the granaries, the store- 
houses, and all other out buildings were thor- 
oughly searched, but the priest was nowhere to 
be found. 

“Don Miguel,” said the lieutenant, after he 
had reported the result thus far, “we must take 
horses and set off. The villain is not far from 
here, and we may find him.” 

“ Would you go in this rain?” asked the old 
man, looking out into the darkness, and at the 
same time holding out his hand upon which the 
great rain-drops fell fast. 

“ Never mind the rain,” was Aldamar’s reply, 
for he was anxious to commence, or rather con- 
tinue, the search at once. ‘‘ Besides,” he added, 
“it will be daylight in less than an hour. Yes, let 
us set off at once, for I have some strange sus- 
picions concerning that missionero.” 

Of course Don Miguel did not object, since 
his retainers were anxious to set off, and ina 
few minutes a party of fifteen horsemen were 
under arms and ready for the search. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.]| 
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INDIAN THEOLOGY, 


The precise idea which the Western Indians 
entertain of a future life is this : 

As soon as the Indian threw off the flesh, he 
would find himself standing on the bank of the 
river, the current running with great rapidity. 
Across this river was a slender pole stripped of 
its bark, and lying close down to the water. 
The Indian who had lived a good life, then sees 
a bright object on the other side; that was 
“Right.” He would then, desirous of embrac- 
ing the object he loved so weil in the world, 
walk across the pole, unmindful of the raging 
torrent beneath his feet, arriving in satety on the 
opposite shore; and Right would then lead him 
amongst mountains covered with gold and sil- 
ver, into noble hunting grounds, where he would 
hunt for eternity. But on the other hand, the 
man who followed “ Wrong” all his life, when 
attempting to cross the pole, after death, would 
fall into the foaming stream, and be swept down 
into a whirlpool surrounded by rocks; there he 
would be carried round for many centuries, until 
at last he would gradually be sucked in towards 
the centre of the vortex, and finally engulfed in 
an immense bottomless hole. What became of 
the unfortunate sinner, the Indians could not 
surmise, further than that he lived furever.— 
Indian Tradition. 





SNAKE FASCINATION, 


The St. Louis Herald, of July 12th, tells with 
apparent faith in its truth, @ case where a child 
became fascinated with a black snake. The 
child, the Herald states, had for a long time 
been pining away without any known disease. 
She could not be prevailed upon to eut anything 
in her father’s house, but would take a piece of 
bread and go to the bank of a creek. Her father 
followed her secretly, and saw a large black 
snake make its appearance, and would express 
anger by hissing when the child took a bite of 
the bread. The next day the father shot the 
suake, as it made its appearance. The child 
swooned, but on recovering from that state was 
seized with spasms, and contortiuns resembling 
the snake’s, and died at the same moment of ihe 
death of the snake. 
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Though a man may not be a logician, or nat- 
uralist, yet he is never the further trom it by be- 





ed the lieutenant, after he had concluded his 


ing either liberal, modest, or charitabie.—Aurel. 
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THE TRUE RICHES.—A Conrnast. 


neem 
BY WM. A. KENYON, 





AsI passed on observing the phases of life, 








Amidst good and kind in strife, 

T arrived at a itched, low, room, 

Where a taper’s checked flame revealed darkness and 
gloom. 


In its midst, dimly seen, bent and haggard with care, 
In spparel as meagre as comfort seemed spare, 

Sat one counting his coffers, and seized with a grip 
Every coin, lest perchance it his fingers might slip. 


He had schemed all his life, and employed every mean 
To accumulate store; every field he could glean; 

Living coarsely and lone—his whole world was himself, 
And he never had smiled save when clutching his pelf. 


While I stood here reflecting, there came along one 
With a face beaming pleasure, benign as the sun; 
Who was rich in the wealth of a well nurtured mind, 
And who, blessing, was blessed in return by his kind. 


He exclaimed, as he saw this old man and his ore: 
«Give me only that wealth which by giving. grows more; 
For if aught e’er can make a world this world above, 
Tis the treasures of wisdom, the riches of love. 
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THE WHITE LAMB OF THE FLOCK. 


BY MRS. E. WELLMONT. 





Mr. Jacos Barnett was a bachelor. More- 
over he was considered almost a saint. He did so 
much good; he relieved so much suffering ; he was 
so meek and unostentatious withal, that every- 
body gave him the credit of being a real gentle- 
man—the most heathenish men he knew always 
called him a fine fellow. He was such a model 
man among the old ladies in the parish,—he 
spoke so to the “pint in meetin’,” and he en- 
couraged the pastor so continually by remittan- 
ces, that he never thought about an increase of 
salary ; and although “ brother Barnett” differed 
from many of the parish in some knotty points, 
yet they were wonderfully smoothed over in con- 
sideration of his acts of benevolence. The old 
deacon did once make bold to affirm, “ he was 
afeard brother Barnett was not one of the elect,” 
but he was immediately silenced by a worthy 
aunt Hannah, who struck his shoulder with no 
very loving pat, and remarked, “‘ Deacon Gale, 
some folks have serious doubts about your elec- 
tion, and this matter had better rest where it is.” 
True it was, Jacob never flung open the yawn- 
ing doors of everlasting condemnation, he loved 
mercy, and trusted a great deal to a forgiving 
heavenly Parent who alone appreciated motives. 

But the Barnett race was extremely proud, and 
thought much of earthly pedigree and worldly 
distinctions, as many are too prone to do, who 
talk most loudly of self-abasement. ‘“ They 
practised humility by riding in coaches ; they de- 
nounced “ the world, the flesh, and the devil,” 
over sumptuous entertainments, and made no 
scruple in affirming that those who ever attend- 
ed dances and theatres were doomed to eternal 
punishment; so strait-laced were they, that they 
employed only such domestics as embraced their 
creed, leaving them to work it out as best they 
might, in preparing hot suppers and attending 
upon their gormandizing appetites, when they 
should have been reading their Bibles. The 
Barnetts, therefore, only attended sacred orato- 
rios and concerts composed of music selected 
from Beethoven and Handel—they were so puri- 
tanical, they never really thought a marriage 
ought to be consummated between worldly and 
godly people; consequently the sisters were 
maidens, and the brotuers, bachelors. Peggy 
Barnett, it was generally believed, might have 
married, some dozen years ago, but he was an 
unconverted man, and once said, “he consider- 
ed Will Shakspeare quite as much of a pattern 
man as old Jacob of Bible history,” for which 
speech he paid the penalty of a refusal of his 
hand and heart. The male gendered Barnetts 
were, with the exception of Simon, all unmarri- 
ed, and, it was said, his wife partook of the 
compound qualities of a shrew and a termagant, 
and this so disgusted his brothers, that they ab- 
jured marriage, much as a Christian would a 
heathen goddess for idolatry. I suppose not one 
of the race was ever known to have sung a nur- 
sery rhyme, or to have tolda child “ how the 
cow jumped over the moon,” nor yet of “Jack 
and Jill, who went up the hill”’—no, nor yet the 
more pious rhyme of ‘ Now I lay me down to 
sl ep,”’ or ‘‘ Hush my dear, lie still and slumber,” 
to any little cherub who was seized with a pain 
under his pinafore, or was doomed to suffer 
with that everlasting great pin, which causes so 
many wry faces to, little speechless babies who 
can only vent themselves in audible cries. 
Plainly, the Barnetts were not given to marriage, 
and so the heaven some expect hereafter, where 
the rite is not acknowledged, they enjoyed here. 

Still Jacob, the hero of our tale, had been 
known to chuckle little rosy-faced children under 
their chins, and to play “blind man’s buff” 
with the Skimmin’s boys. It was generally con- 
ceded that he was of a more affectionate disposi- 
tion than his brothers or sisters, and many 
thought he was a still, quiet man, who had his 
own way of making love, and joked about some 
sly attentions paid toa pretty maiden whose 
path lay through his garden gate, to her village 
But did 
you ever know a bachelor who was not suspect- 
ed of being attentive to somebody, in a sly way? 
And the story grew that Jacob did sometimes 
furnish a dessert between school hours, for Ma- 


school, of which she was sole mistress, 


bel Gordon, and when she was interrogated 
about it, why, to be sure, she blushed deeply, and 
replied, “Mr. Barnett she believed to be one of 
the kindest of men,’”’ and then she would so 
adroitly change the conversation, that it seemed 
uncivil to parsue a subject she evidently desired 
to evade, and this the more strengthened the im- 
pression that Jacob had a heart. 

3ut suddenly Mabel Gordon grew emaciated 
and compluitied of divers aches, and bad a sink- 
ing at her stomach and a depression of spirits, 
perfectly unaccountable, and surprise seized 
mary that sacha perfect Hebe should be so quick- 
ly changed into such a fragile flower. She quit 
her school, and report said Jacob Barnett al- 
ways sent his servant man every morning with 





some nice titbit, or a magnificent bouquet, 
very significant in the language of flowers, which 
she very gratefully acknowledged by a hot press- 
ed billet-doux, the contents of which we may 
know at some future day; but ere long a kind 
of half pay officer came to the village, and hav- 
ing made the friendship of Miss Mabel and at- 
tended most closely upon her without the inter- 
ference of Jacob Barnett, they were suddenly 
married and proceeded at once to England. 

It was something more than a “ nine days’ 
wonder” when this affair occurred,—it was 
talked about more than sermons among the 
pious, and sly insinuations were mooted by the 
unregenerate. But the parents of Mabel kept 
a close mouth upon the subject, and always hop- 
ed and trusteda foreign climate would restore 
their daughter. 

And since Mabel’s departure, Jacob became 
much more deeply impressed with the reality of 
godliness, and his convictions were more fre- 
quently avowed. He regularly attended the 
Sabbath exercises, and weekly meetings, and 
exhortatory services, and even went so far as to 
speak of “ feeling the need of something the 
world could neither give nor take away,” which 
some young’ lambs supposed to mean Mabel 
Gordon; but they were hushed by their seniors, 
it being fully accredited by them to mean noth- 
ing but grace in his heart and an earnest seeking 
after more light. Besides, he was so depressed, 
and his words to his sisters were so few and de- 
void of comfort, that they made no scruple in 
fearing ‘‘ brother Jacob might be led to do some 
rash act.” And he did do one,—for one morn- 
ing, his house was found closed—his servants 
stood in the garden without any working imple- 
ments, and were bid to say their master had left 
the country, which drove Miss Sybil, the eldest 
sister, almost frantic. And when it became 
noised abroad, that his old housekeeper had ac- 
companied him, she that was his faithful nurse 
and a kind of body guard that shielded her mas- 
ter from attacks of pleurisy and rheumatism and 
asthmathic ills, by skilful nursing ;—I repeat, 
when it became noised abroad, that Peggy Daw- 
son had gone with Jacob Barnett, then every- 
body knew fora certainty he was seized with a 
sudden derangement. 

Still it was a very systematic kind of madness, 
if such it could be called. The men servants 
were to be boarded and lodged ata neighbor- 
ing farm house, and still to maintain their 
oversight of the grounds and dwellings; the 
plate was safely lodged in the bank vault. So 
much was tobe annually appropriated to the 
worthy minister of the parish, and a margin was 
left to be filled with divers charitable acts, from 
certain stocks unappropriated otherwise. 

But the maiden sisters deeply mourned over 
their brother’s sudden exit. Prayers were offer- 
ed at maternal meetings for him, and supplica- 
tions on his behalf were never forgotten in the 
lower vestry. And, then, there were so many 
strange surmisings, and such a dread lest single 
blessedness might produce such odd freaks in 
other members of the family, induced Miss Si- 
lence Barnett, a little turned of fifty, to publicly 
say, ‘she wouldn’t refuse the hand of any godly 
disposed person that might offer his affections.” 

Silence had money—all the Burnetts were 
rich—but still she would have preferred an addi- 
tionto her fortune with her husband ; but Major 
Atwell was poor but pious, and he proposed to 
her that they should be united ; and as her word 
was pledged, she accepted him, with more love 
for the church than love for her husband, as 
many affirmed. But the major smoked and ate 
heartily, and always kept a store of London por- 
ter, when his means were commensurate to such 
an outlay ; and Silence had been accustomed to 
such luxuries, and even a choice brand was not 
refused a place in her wine cellar. Yet every 
day, Jacob was talked about and prayed for, 
and at length a letter arrived, saying in laconic 
terms that he was in England; that his health 
had improved; that Peggy Dawson desired a 
kind remembrance of her, and that his country 
seat might be put up at auction and the proceeds 
remitted to him, through the care of a well 
known bankerin London. He said no more in 
his letter to his family, but the package he sent 
to Mabel’s parents was never made public. Yet 
there was soon after a great improvement in their 
style of living, and old Mr. Gordon had even in- 
quired whether the terms of payment in the sale 
of the Barnett estate included cash paid on de- 
livery of the deed. Major Atwell and his wife 
laughed prodigiously at this inquiry, emanating 
from so poor a man; but Sybil said she did not 
feel like laughing; for there were some dark 
shadows flitting over her vision. 

When the estate was sold, Peter Gordon, 
Mabel’s father, was the purchaser of all, both 
interior and exterior, and he furnished the ready 
cash to the auctioneer, to attest his competency, 
and here again people did talk, O, how strange- 
ly and glibly! The old people and the poor 
people, and those who never owned a dozen sil- 
ver spoons in their lives, now drank from Jacob’s 
tankards and silver goblets, but they were the 
same clever people still, and who could say 
aught against them? Silence said “ promotion 
cometh neither from the east nor the west, and 
her pastor added, ‘‘ He putteth down one and set- 
teth up another,” and this was all they could say. 

Some years more passed on, and there were 
no further tidings from Jacob Barnett. Indeed 
his tragic story was only remembered among 
things that were, when one day the postman 
delivered a letter, very poorly inscribed, with an 
English postmark, to the care of Ira Barnett 
and family. We will transcribe it : 


“Hemphill, English Coast —. 
“Dear Frienps,—Jacob Barnet is no more. 
He ded yesterday, and will be buried to-day. 
My home is with Mabel, and I shan’t return 
soon. My love to all, Peeer Dawson.” 


There was a solemn gathering among the 
Barnetts. The news of Jacob’s death was not 
more painful than his first departure,—for some- 
how the mind gets accustomed to endure a sec- 
ond shock better than the first startling develop- 
ment. So it was here, and they all put on deep 
mourning and offered prayers “ for the afflictive 
dispensation of the death ofa brother, in a for- 





eign land,” and then they ascertained there was 
a will to be probated, deposited in the bank pre- 
vious to his quitting this country, and again they 
gathered as a family, to hear its precious con- 
tents. Here it is: 

“Inthe name of God, amen. I, Jacob Barnett, 
of sound, disposing mind, in the fear of God, 
without regard to the favor of my fellow-men, 
hereby declare this to be my last will and testa- 
ment. Item, I give to Peter Gordon, the sum 
of ten thousand dollars,—to him and his heirs to 
be theirs, to use and dispose hereafter as they 
may see fit. Item, In consideration of my past 
conduct, for a wicked act which I perpetrated, 
whereby I sacrificed my own peace of mind, and 
should have forfeited the respect of all worthy 
men ;—for banishing Mabel Gordon, the daugh- 
ter of the aforesaid Peter, from her country and 
home, and persuading her to marry one whom 
she did not love, I bequeath, the remainder of 
my estate, both real and personal, wherever and 
whenever found, to the said Mabel and her old- 
est child, Angela, whom I, by this document, 
acknowledge to be my lawfal heir to all my 
possessions.” Signed, sealed and delivered as the 
law directs. 

Not a word was spoken as the aforesaid will 
was read. Sybil’s eyes moistened, Silence’s flash- 
ed, the brothers took up their hats and went to 
their accustomed places. That day a letter 
from the captain of the ship which carried over 
Jacob, was received, saying that a trank was en- 
trusted to his care from their deceased brother, 
which awaited their orders, to be delivered. 
Major Atwell and his wife were despatched at 
once for the treasure. “I knew brother Jacob 
would remember us,” was the exclamation of 
the sisters, and curiosity was never at its culmi- 
nating point in any hearts, more certainly than 
here. The trunk was opened in presence of all, 
—a kind token of affectionate remembrance ap- 
peared for every one, and a letter addressed, 
“To my Brothers and Sisters.” It read: 


“My pear Kinprep,—If you have ever 
cherished toward mg an unkind thought, may 
God forgive you. Ere this, you have learned 
why I banished myself forever from your pre- 
sence. A consciousness of guilt—a feeling that 
Thad secured and illy requited, a youthful at- 
tachment toward me—a loss of self-respect, and 
a belief that I could better expiate my sin in a 
foreign land, and minister to the wants or ne- 
cessities of her who ought to have been my law- 
fal wife, induced meto seek her in her new 
home. Yes, Mabel Gordon, thou wast as pure 
as the evening dews upon the moss rose bud ; 
thou wast confiding and innocent, not dreaming 
a serpent waslyinginthy path. But may Heay- 
en forgive the foul dishonor, and in yonder 
courts of light, do I not see thee with the angel- 
ic choir? For Mabel Gordon, my dear friends, 
has passed on. But she left an angel behind 
her,—would that I could call her mine, for she 
is such, although I never could tell her how she 
became so. She calls me father. Sweet child, 
mayst thou never know the shadow resting upon 
thy birth. This child, so faithfully nursed and 
watched by Peggy Dawson, I now commit tomy 
loving brothers’ and sisters’ care. Peggy is to 
return with her whenever you shall say the word, 
or funds shall be deposited with my banker to 
forward to either of you who shall venture to 
cross the Atlantic and bear the child away 
among her own kindred. Mabel left no other 
heir,—she lived like a devoted wife with her 
affianced husband ; but he was unworthy of such 
a gentle, trusting spirit. I lived near them and 
superintended my child’s edacation. Could you 
believe that she is nowin her sixteenth year, 
and as purea model for the Graces as can be 
found? ButI am admonished I must leave her, 
my physician says my disease will terminate sud- 
denly, as all heart affections like mine do. So 
on the verge of eternity I write this as my last 
earthly request ;—be kind to my daughter, and 
she will repay you a thousand fold. She is 
rich in worldly treasures. I gave them all to 
Mabel and her child as soon as I heard of her 
birth, and deposited my will in the archives of 
our bank. I well knew not one of my near kin- 
dred needed any accession to their wealth; for 
do we not read ‘ How hardly shall they that 
have riches enter into the kingdom?’ My 
dying words to you all are, that I trust by peni- 
tence I have atoned for my sin, and as is always 
said by earthly judges to human criminals, 
‘may God of his infinite grace, have mercy onmy 
soul.’ Your loving brother, Jacos Barnert.” 


Beneath this letter lay a sealed package of a 
correspondence between himself and Mabel before 
her marriage, and other documents of little value. 

That the contents of this trank was not a very 
acceptable bequest, we may infer from the con- 
versation that fullowed. Sybil was melted, and 
willing to execute her brother’s commands, but 
the major’s wife loudly denounced her folly. 

“Do you think we can disgrace ourselves by 
bringing that little illegitimate in our midst,?” 

Sybil still spoke of trials that purified our virtues. 

“ Purification, indeed,” replied Silence.— 
“ Why have not you been converted once already ? 
Where is your certificate of church-membership, 
I would like to know ¢” 

Sybil said, ‘some care was needed lest we 
fall from grace.’ Silence maintained, ‘ none of 
the elect would be lost.’ Sybil sometimes doubt- 
ed ‘ whether she was certainly of that number,— 
but Silence knew she was one of the chosen seed. 

The female members of the Barnett family 
wore a great deal of black crape. They carried 
solemn countenances about them, and some of 
them had very black eyes and bronze faces, and 
an expression not so perfectly angelic as we 
presume they will have when they are transfizur- 
ed ; but they were all free with Bible quotatiuns 
—they read about the woman in the Gospel 
whom our Saviour forgave when all her accusers 
left her. They were conversant with Mary Mag- 
datene’s history, and all the touching narrations 
where mercy and forgiveness were inculcated, 
and they admired the theory of such areligion,— 
but how did they practise it? Why, they made 
the outside of the platter clean, but within what 
was its fill? Occasionally, the brothers and 
Silence would vehemently exclaim against 
Silence’s disposition, to neither overlook or 





mildly judge of her brother’s fall, and they both 
hoped they should never suffer from such self- 
delusion, but the old major clutched at that por- 
tion of the bequest which spoke about “the 
expenses being defrayéd to bring over Jacob’s 
child to his kindred.” He always thought he 
should like a sea voyage, and he talked over the 
matter with his wife who was quite inexorable, 
affirming such an errand she considered as low- 
ering her dignity. 

The major suggested to let the object be un- 
derstood, but not openly expressed, and then, 
having received:-the payment of their expenses, 
they could leave the child behind, if they should 
8o determine. Silence consulted with Sybil, who 
would not listen to such double dealing; 
but the major made out a clear case, that 
as there was money to be so appropriated, he 
could avail himself of one part of the condition 
and evade the other. Finally, when Mrs. 
Atwell had fally determined it was a matter of 
duty to obey the wishes of a dead brother, hav- 
ing sighed and cried many days before her kin- 
dred, upon the painful necessities of the case, 
and grieved that so hard a lot fell upon her sim- 
ply because she had a male protector, having, 
too, consulted with her dress-maker upon the 
most becoming style of mourning, and reserved 
suitable funds to be expended in Paris, and hav- 
ing secured a valuable wardrobe, adapted to life 
upon the ocean, and first landings upon foreign 
shores, she concluded with her husband, the ma- 
jor, that they would take passage in the next 
steamer, having secured the prayers of the 
saints for a safe journey. But a. little before 
starting, it occurred to Mrs. Atwell if the major 
should be taken suddenly ill on board the ship, 
or should be seized with a fever or any disease, 
which a new regimen might produce, how neces- 
sary & companion would prove to her comfort,— 
for the major was not a remarkably attentive hus- 
band, whenever he could engage in a game of 
chess or billiards,—and then the thought that 
her brother Simon’s two oldest daughters, who 
needed just such a finish as a foreign tour would 
give them, would take it so kind in their aunt to 
thus remember them ; why, Mrs. Atwell loved 
praise and she conferred with her kindred, and 
decided to take the two young ladies. Mrs. 
Simon Barnett was highly delighted with the 
proposition, and now the fact was made public 
that the young ladies were both engaged, one to 
a sprig of divinity and the other of law. That it 
would wonderfully improve two such intellects 
before setting out in the world, to gain a smatter- 
ing of manners abroad, was at once conceded, 
and as we must pass over the preliminary fitting 
out, we will look in upon our company on board 
the ship, after a passage of three days out. Mrs. 
Atwell was rudely turning over the pages of the 
lives of the Christian Martyrs; one of the 
young ladies was perusing Eugene Sue, and the 
other lay in her berth, deeply deprecating that 
she had ever quit terra firma. The young men 
were smoking on deck, discussing grave subjects 
with the major. The wind now tacked and pro- 
duced a violent retching, and those terrible sen- 
sations which attend sea-sickness, so that Mrs. 
Atwell felt she should indeed die on ship-board. 
Amidst this conflict of nature and the elements, 
she summoned her two nieces to her side and 
disclosed to them the object of their journey, and 
the subject of her search. It was represented 
asa painful undertaking for the sake of duty,— 
that they should probably find the child attended 
by a nurse, that her manners would be repulsive, 
her appearance awkward, and her face anything 
but prepossessing; “but, young ladies,” continued 
Mrs. Atwell, “ you will not be obliged to be lav- 
ish of your attentions, nor show any particular fa- 
vor to one thus lowly born and bred. Your uncle 
Jacob, we hope, died a Christian ; but the mother 
of the child is the cause of all this stigma upon 
the name of Barnett. Of course, you will never 
divulge these circumstances to your lovers, a 
sense of family pride will of course seal your lips.” 

Being previously fortified with a deadly hos- 
tility to the object of their search, and daily 
brooding over the sad event which called them 
forth, upon their arrival upon the English coast, 
they really dreaded to meet Peggy Dawson and 
her protege. A day’s ride upon the continent 
carried them to the neighborhood where they 
resided. Peggy soon had a private interview 
with Mrs. Atwell, and it was arranged that 
Jacob’s daughter, the despised child, should 
come into their presence for the first time, the 
following day at a dinner which the nobleman 
with whom she resided had determined to give 
upon their arrival, having been a personal friend 
of her father, and readily consenting that she 
should become the inmate of his family. 

Our guests now assembled at “the high an- 
cestral hall,’ where servants in livery stood 
ready to escort them to a most magnificent pal- 
ace, and sights and sounds to which they were 
entirely unaccustomed met them everywhere. 
The major affected his usual indifference, how- 
ever, and his wife played the part of an invalid, 
while the younger members exhibited marks of 
surprise, ‘and felt very strangely out of plact. 
The presentation of the young lady to her kin- 
dred was managed with peculiar tact and delica- 
cy—all the servants retiring, and plain Peggy 
Dawson leading a maiden forward of such love- 
ly appearance that whether she were sylph or 
angel really puzzled the beholders. Her face 
was slightly suffused with a blush, a tear drop 
stood in either eye, yeta sweet smile played 
upon her features, and with the most melodious 
accents, she fell upon her aunt’s neck and em- 
braced her ; but Mrs. Atwell’s hauteur and sense 
of dignity repulsed the embrace, and coldly add- 
ed, ‘‘we Americans have no such silly ways of 
expressing our joy to strangers.” The fuiry 
nymph apologized, and with sweet simplicity 
turned her radiant face upon her cousins,—they, 
too, were cold and distant. This cheek upon 
the youthful enthusiasm of Peggy’s real divinity 
as she regarded her, was met with an ill grace ; 
conversation became very furmal, and Angela's 
bright conceptions of her real relatives whom 
she could love and live with, were overcast. 

The dinner was asplendid affair, but neither 
lord nor dutchess graced it—even Peggy Daw- 
son did obeisance to her guests, and the fuir 
Angela led off the whole affair as would have 





become a prince’s daughter; but for the first 
time in her life was she made conscious that, for 
some unknown fault, she was coldly and con- 


temptuously treated. Not a loving glance did - 


her aunt deign to bestow upon her ; not a word of 
tenderness dropped from her cousins’ lips ; but 
the young men looked on delighted at so fair a 
type of beauty, and all their ideas of the Graces 
personified were met as they gazed upon Angela. 

The coldness and austerity of the female trio 
toward their young charge continued unabated 
while they remained in her neighborhood, and 
no winning mood of Angela’s could melt the 
iceberg which encased their hearts; but the 
young men were fall of enthusiasm, and parted 
with Angela to pursue their six months’ tripover 
the continent to Switzerland, Italy, etc., really 
parting from so lovely an object with deep regret, 
while they continually chided their partners for 
their repulsive manners towards so lovely 
being. * * * * 

We are once more in an American home! 
Mrs. Atwell lies ina darkened chamber, and 
only one slight form is bending over her, chafing 
her temple, and repeating some sweet words 
from a hymn taught her by her deceased father. 

“ Angela,” says alow, subdued voice, “ you 
have been to me as a ministering angel. For- 
give me the past—my proud nature is broken. 
I love you as I never before loved any being. 
My little comforter, raise my head, that I may 
look once more: upon the setting sun. Yonder 
fleecy cloud rises above the darker one in the 
western horizon ; but the sun makes his way 
alike through both, suffering only a temporary 
obscuration,—so have you come to my life’s last 
setting. Where are my nieces, your cousins, 
Angela?” They came forward with moistened 
eyes. ‘ Where are Jacob’s brothers and sisters 
—Where is the faithful Peggy ?” 

“ All are here, aunt,” whispered a soft voice. 

“ Well then, let me tell you all,” replied the 
fainting woman, “there is not a pang that so 
corrodes my peace now like that which I feel in 
not fully requiting the love, and acknowledging 
the claim of this young lamb, as a part of the 
great Shepherd’s fold. Here, upon my death- 
bed, let me vindicate the wrong I have done her. 
May Heaven forgive us all erring children, and 
may we meet above where frailties are un- 
known.” . Angela wiped the cold perspiration 
from the brow of her aunt, leaned her head gen- 
tly against her heart—she was no more. Thus did 
the lovely Angela win her way to the most affec- 
tionate regard of those who discarded her, not 
by beauty alone, although she was such a model 
ofsymmetry, nor by accomplishments merely, 
although she was so highly cultivated, but rather 
by that sweet adaptation of herself in a sacrificing 
spirit, and by those gentle tones which touched 
every heart, that make us feel that true goodness 
is irresistible to conquer the most obdurate heart. 

We gain but one more glimpse of Angela ere 
we part with her forever. She has comforted 
the hearts of all her father’s kindred; she has 
helped them to live, to suffer patiently, and to 
die (for most of them -have gone before), and 
yet there is a bow of promise which she des- 
cries from out the checkered path and stormy 
sky which has overcast her being. <A bright 
and manly form stands beside her,—he is of lof- 
ty pedigree, of strong and firm principles, devot- 
ed to letters and the sciences, and he falls before 
her charmed with her loveliness. She is too lofty 
in sentiment to disguise to him her parentage, 
and the frank avowal but endears her the more 
to his heart, for no stigma rests upon Angela, 
and they plight their vows in yonder church. 
The waves again bear her overto the home of 
her birth, where she can visit her father’s grave ; 
and the same company that brought her upon 
our shores from “a sense of duty,” are now re- 
joiced to become passengers with her in her 
hour of triumph over all that obscured her claim 
to their relationship then ; for now she is most 
truly acknowledged, and a nearer affinity is even 
desired. Peggy Dawson and Major Atwell are 
blessed by her sympathy and made independeat 
from her resources, and as to that company of 
poor recipients whom her bounty has clothed, 
fed and provided for, they will all testify that she 
was the bright particular star, which shed the 
most lustre upon the name of Barnett. 

Recent travellers were visiting some of the burial 
places in old England. The courier whom they 
had engaged to travel with them, and note all 
places and persons of distinguished mark, guid- 
ed them down a fertile valley to a large enclos- 
ure, in the centre of which stood a charch. 
They entered it, and descended beneath it, along 
the white marble pavements where the tombs 
were filled by many who had nobly lived and 
worshipped in the temple above them; but at 
the farther niche most apparent of all, the guide 
lighted a new torch, and distinctly, upon the 
door of a tomb, was the chiselled inscription, 
“ The White Lamb of the Flock.” The attend- 
ant wiped his eyes,—“for the hundredth time, 
nay more,” said he, “ have I performed this ser- 
vice, but I can never look upon this line with- 
out being moved to tears.” 

‘‘She was my mistress,—she came from Amer- 
ican pedigree—her father, blessed soul, lived 
like a saint and died like a Christian. England 
hasno son of whom she may be more proud 
than he who mde this adopted country his 
home. And in this receptacle lies the mother 
and daughter. We were in the service of 
that daughter many years, and not adry eye 
is ever seen when we speak of her as dead. 
Would that she were canonized asa saint, she 
shed such aholy example around her; God’s 
blessing went with her,—she ministered to us all. 
The man we call her husband has lived in seclu- 
He has sold his great es- 
tate and chabged his manner of living. I was 
a dismissed servant who drove his chariot and 
the dear lady to her airing day after day. But 
she faded like a drooping rose, and when she 
died my master buried her here and raised this 
stone, whereon he inscribed, ‘The White Lamb 
of the Flock.’” 

Those travellers were 80 much moved by the 
touching pathos of their gaide that they institat- 
ed farther inquiries, which left them no room to 
doubt but this was the burial place of the once 
fair Angela Barnett. 


sion since her death. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE TWO MAIDENS. 


BY FANNY BELL. 


One came with light and laughing air, 
And cheek like opening blossom ; 

Bright gems were twined amid her hair, 
And glittered on her bosom. 

And pearis and costly bracelets deck 

Her round white arms and lovely neck. 


Like summer's sky, with stars bedight 
The jewelled robe around her; 

And dazzling as the sun’s bright light, 
The radiant zone that bound her. 

And pride and joy were in her eye, 

And mortals bowed as she passed by. 


Another came—o’er her mild face, 
A pensive shade was stealing ; 
Yet there no grief of earth we trace, 
By that deep, holy feeling, 
Which mourns the heart should ever stray 
From the pure fount of truth away. 


Around her brow, as snow-drop fair, 
The glossy tresses cluster ; 
Nor pearl, nor ornament was there, 
Save the meek spirit’s lustre. 
And faith and hope beamed from her eye, 
And angels bowed as she parsed by. 
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EFFIE STANWOOD. 


BY MRS. SARAH E. DAWES. 

Ow a cold, dreary afternoon in mid winter, 
Mrs. Stanwood sat near a cheerfal fire in an el- 
egantly farnished parlor, with her little daughter 
Effie playing by her side. The wind howled 
mournfully without, and the rain and sleet beat 
upon the window panes, ever and anon startling 
Effie from her play, who would run to the win- 
dow and exclaim : 

“O mother, how it storms; and the streets 
are almost deserted. How dreadful such a day 
must be for the poor! I hope no little children 
are without shelter, now.” 

“It is indeed asad storm, Effie,” replied Mrs. 
Stanwood, “and I am glad to hear my little girl, 
who is surrounded with so many comforts, speak 
so thoughtfully of those whom fortune has fa- 
vored less highly. Ever, my child, cultivate this 
spirit, for it will make you humbly grateful to 
your heavenly Father, for all your mercies, and 
shield your heart from the selfishness that too 
often accompanies the possession of wealth.” 

At this moment a servant entered, saying that 
a sweet looking little girl, thinly clad, and shiv- 
ering with cold, was standing in the hall, and 
wished to see the lady of the house. 

“Let her come in,” said Mrs. Stanwood, 
whose heart ever beat with generous feeling for 
the needy; “poor child, it must be dire neces- 
sity that has sent her out this stormy day.” 

The door opened, and a pale-looking child of 
some eight summers timidly entered, and ad- 
vancing towards Mrs. Stanwood, and raising her 
large blue eyes swimming in tears, to her face, 
said : 

“ Kind lady, tell me what I shall do for my 
poor mama, for she is very sick. We have no 
wood, and nothing to eat. My brother is staying 
with her now. He wished to come instead of 
me, but I would not let him, for he was sick all 
night, because he got so cold yesterday, while 
trying to get work. O, what will become of us!” 

The little suppliant could proceed no further, 
but burst into tears. Effie, who had gradually 
approached the child, now flung her dimpled 
arms around her neck, and begged her not to 
cry so hard, and leading her towards the fire, 
made her sit down on her own cricket, and warm 
her cold fingers. . 

Mrs. Stanwood, who was in the habit of 
questioning those who applied to her for relief, 
forbore to do so at this time, for the innocent, 
tearful expression of that upturned face was 
stamped indelibly with truth. Hastily ordering 
her carriage, she bade Effie run to bid the house- 
keeper put up a basket of provisions immedi- 
ately, while she went to prepare to visit the home 
of the little sufferer. 

Effie ran or rather flew on her errand of mer- 
cy, for, like her mother, nothing touched her 
sensitive heart so much, as a tale of distress. 
She soon returned, and giving her companion a 
huge slice of cake, seated herself beside her, and 
began with childish curiosity to ask her where’ 
she lived, and what was her name. 

“ My name is Emma Leighton,” said the child ; 
“and I live a long, long weary way from here, 
in an old house, and never saw such nice things 
as these before. Your mama will be afraid to 
come to our house.” 

“Don’t fear that,” said Effie, soothingly. 
“ Mother often goes to poor places, and some- 
times takes me with her, for she says when I 
see how a great many other little children live, it 
will make me like my own dear home so much 
the more.” 

Here the conversation of the little ones was 
interrupted by the entrance of Mrs. Stanwodd, 
all muffled in furs for her ride, and throwing a 
cloak of Effie’s upon Emma’s shoulders, she led 
her to the carriage, and soon the pair were on 
their way to the home of poverty. Arrived there, 
they ascended a dilapidated staircase, and enter- 
ed a room in the third story, where upon a mis- 
erable bed in one corner lay a very much ema- 
ciated but still lovely woman, scarcely thirty 
years of age. Her features were pinched and 
sharpened by want and sickness. 

By her side stood a boy of about twelve years, 
whose high forehead bore the impress of a lofty 
mind, although the lines of premature care gave 
a sad look to his finely-formed mouth, and some- 
what dimmed the lustre of his large, dark hazel 
eyes. Mrs. Stanwood approached the bed and 
perceived with a shudder that the poor woman 
was unconscious, perhaps dead. 

“‘ How long,” she asked the boy, “ how long 
has your mother laid in this insensible state ?” 

“About an hour. I tried a long time to 
warm her hands and make her open her eyes 
again, and once she seemed to awake a little, but 

my hands got so cold I did not like to touch her 
any more. O tell me, is my poor mother dead ?” 

“JT think not,” said Mrs. Stanwood, “but 
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something must be done immediately, or I fea 
what you so much dread will happen.” 

She despatched Henry for some wood, while 
she busied herself in trying to restore to anima- 
tion the uncouscious woman. Henry soon re- 
turned, and a blazing fire quickly sent its cheer- 
ful light around the room. At last, Mrs. Leigh- 
ton opened her eyes and saw the cheerful fire, 
and her children sitting comfortably by it ; she 
raised her eyes to the face of Mrs. Stanwood 
with a look of intense gratitude, and then point- 
ing with her thin fingers towards heaven, she 
faintly murmured :—‘‘ He will reward you. He 
who giveth to the poor, lendeth to the Lord.” 
Then rousing, as if by a sudden impulse, she 
said : 

“ Kind lady, I know not who you are, but I feel 
that I am indebted to your kindness for my pres- 
ent comfort, and before death shall have sealed 
my lips forever, I wish to say a few words with 
regard to my circumstances. I was the daughter 
of worthy parents who lived in a pleasant village 
not many miles from here, and in my seven- 
teenth year, having been introduced to Henry 
Leighton, he won my young heart and not many 
morths elapsed before 1 became his bride. We 
moved to the city, and for a while he was all my 
ardent heart could desire; I thought him per- 
fect, and was happy. But soon he became cold 
and indifferent, and all the love he once felt for 
me seemed to have left his heart. One day he 
being colder than usual, I asked him the reason, 
and he told me he had only married me because 
he took a fancy to my pretty face, but he was 
tired of that now. Not even the birth of our 
children seemed to soften him, and he went on 
from bad to worse, spending his evenings at the 
gaming table, while I was obliged to toil from 
day to day to support myself and children. At 
length he suddenly left me, and I heard nothing 
from him until after three years, when news 
reached me that he had died uncared for and 
alone in a foreign land. I continued to support 
myself by sewing until my health gave way, 
and I came to this place, and having spent all 
my little savings,.I was reduced to the situation 
you now find me in. Ere another hour I shall 
be cold in death, and my poor children, I could 
go without a murmur but for them!” 

Overcome by her feelings and the exertion of 
speaking, she sank back exhausted. Mrs. Stan- 
wood had been very much excited during her re- 
cital, and when the poor woman had finished, 
she bent over her, and said in an almost whis- 
per :—‘‘ Fear not, by the love I once bore their 
father, I vow to cherish and protect his children.” 

The dying woman pressed her hand in token 
of her gratitude, and had scarcely time to call 
her children and fold them ina fond embrace, 
before her weary spirit winged its heavenward 
flight. 

“And is this the wife of the proud and brilliant 
Henry Leighton, the lover of my youth, who so 
cruelly won my love and then deserted me?” 
murmured Mrs. Stanwood, as she bent over the 
corpse. ‘O God, the hour of retribution surely 
comes, and mysterious are the ways of thy 
providence.” 

With the assistance of a she 
ed from the next room, the body of Mrs. Leigh- 
ton was decently laid out, and leaving the wo- 
man to watch that none entered the room, she 
led the sobbing children to her carriage, and 
soon had the motherless ones seated by her own 
cheerful fire with her own Effie. 

The following day a small but decent band of 
mourners followed the remains of Mrs. Leighton 
to her last resting-place. And as Mrs. Stan- 
wood returned from the grave with the orphans, 
she realized the fearful responsibility resting upon 
her, from which she dared not shrink. 

In course of time, Henry Leighton was put 
with a rich merchant of Mrs. Stanwood’s ac- 
quaintance, who not long afterwards went to the 
East Indies, taking Henry with him. 

Emma’s sweet temper won the love of all who 
knew her, and each succeeding year brought 
forth new charms of person and mind. Effie lov- 
ed her as a sister, and Mrs. Stanwood never 
showed or felt towards her anything but a moth- 
er’s love. 

One fine summer afternoon some years after 
the events just narrated, two lovely girls stood 
arm in arm on the piazza of Col. Stanwood’s 
country residence ; and one may recognize in that 
fairy figure and sweet face, around which those 
golden curls are floating in the gentle breeze, 
and in those lovely eyes beaming with love and 
gentleness, Emma Leighton. By her side is the 
queenly figure of EffieStanwood. Effie is much 
changed since we last saw her, in beauty of 
person. As she stands, her head is slightly 
thrown back, her rich, black hair parted smooth- 
ly on her marble brow, and gathered in a knot 
at the back of her finely shaped head ; her eyes 
sparkling with vivacity, and her lips parted in a 
smile, showing her beautiful teeth. 

“Come, Emma,” said Effie, putting her arm 
round her slight waist, ‘‘come, let us take a 
walk this pleasant afternoon to the little mapie 
grove, where we enjoyed so many pleasant chats 
last summer. I hope old Winter has seen fit to 
touch it gently with his frosty fingers.” 

Emma started slightly as her companion fin- 
ished speaking, for she had been indulging in a 
little fit of abstraction, and had heard only half 
of what had been said to her, and she answered 
dreamily : 





“Yes, Effie, nothing would give me greater 
pleasure than a walk. 
nets and be off.” 

Effie scanned her face rather mischievously as 
she said, ‘‘ What in the world makes yon so 
dreamy, to-day? You go about with the air of 
one lost to all present things. Say, has Frank 
Harcourt been laying siege to that little heart 
of yours? And if so, what will become of my 
poor brother Edgar? for ever since he returned 
from college, he has had no ears or eyes for any 
body but my darling Emma.” 

‘‘O Effie! Frank Harcourt indeed! Why, 
he scarcely gives me a passing glance when you 
are by, and yet you talk of ais laying siege to 
my heart. You are jealous, Effie, because you 
saw him talking to me in the garden last even- 
And all he said to me was, ‘ Pray, is Miss 
Stanwood ill, that she is not with you to-night ? 


We will get our bon- 
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As you are always together, I thought there 
must be some urgent reason, especially as she 
likes moonlight rambles.’ There now, don’t you 
see it is not poor me who attracts the brilliant 
Frank Harcourt. You do well to avail yourself 
of your boot-lacing to hide your blushes.” 

The girls indulged in this bantering until they 
reached the maple grove, where, seating them- 
selves on @ seat, they threw off their bonnets and 
gave themselves up to the enjoyment of being in 
the open air. Emma sank into a brown study, 
and being teased by Effie to reveal the cause, she 
said : 

“Thada dream last night, and it has been 
haunting me ever since, it seemed so life-like. 
I cannot get rid of the impression that it will 
come to pass in some way. I dreamed I was 
walking in this very grove, and suddenly an old 
wrinkled woman stood before me. Laying her 
bony fingers on my arm and peering into my 
face, she said: ‘there is a great surprise in 
store for you; and Effie Stanwood whom you 
love so much, in a twelve month will wed one 
who shall knit your hearts closer than ever. 
You look incredulous now, but the time will 
surely come when you will think of my words 
and know how true they were.’ Thus saying, 
she vanished, leaving me in a state of bewilder- 
ment. If my dear brother had not been taken 
away from us by death, I could then see how 
my dream might come true, but now—” 

“Who knows what will turn up? But hark, 
I hear voices, and my name as plain as can be,” 
said Effie. ‘ You know the old adage, ‘ Listen- 
ers never hear any good of themselves ;’ and I 
am going to hide and prove the truth of it.” 

The two young girls had scarcely got con- 
cealed when two young men came along. 

“Tsay, George, that girl shall be mine by fair 
means or foul, if for no other reason than to 
thwart Frank Harcourt, who is a frequent visitor 
of late at Colonel Stanwood’s. Yes, Miss Stan- 
wood shall, ere one month passes over her head, 
be the willing bride of William Hammond.” 

“Nonsense,” replied his friend. ‘ Miss Stan- 
wood would not look at you. You are only a 
bowing acquaintance, and never as yet have re- 
ceived an invitation to the house.” 

“Never mind, I can get into the good graces 
of her brother Edgar, and after all, I fancy by 
her looks she could be easily won.” 

Effie staid to hear no more, but indignantly 
seizing the hand of Emma, they stole back to 
their former seat. 

“ Then I can be easily won, can I? We shall 
see. Did you ever hear such unparalleled im- 
pudence ? before another month, I shall be the 
willing bride of William Hammond. Mon- 
strous !” 

After this burst of indignation, Effie sat for 
some time in deep thought, then starting up, she 
exclaimed: ‘‘ Now Ihave a plan. You know 
Cousin Alice Stanwood is to visit us next week, 
and while she is here, I will give a party. Ed- 
gar shall invite this pompous braggart, and we 
will pass Alice off for myself, and then he will 
feel rather chagrined, I think, when he finds, 
after all his boasting, he has been trapped. 
What say you, Emma, do you think my plan 
feasible ?”’ 

* By all means, and I will assist you, for he 
ought to be punished.” 

Hearing the tea bell ringing at this moment, 
the two girls started for the house fall of their 
plans. While the family are quietly sipping 
their tea, we will endeavor to explain to our 
readers the reason of William Hammond’s en- 
mity to Frank Harcourt. 

“In his boyhood, William Hammond was a 
famous cricket player, and for years enjoyed his 
triumph without a rival. He had a very fiery 
temper, and considered being beat at a ¢ricket 
match the worst affliction that could befall him, 
and more than once was heard to vow vengeance 
on him who should rob him of his laurels. The 
family of the Harcourts moved to the village, 
and a cricket match coming off soon after, Frank 
Harcourt was invited by some of the boys to join 
in the sport. He did so, and in an unlucky 
moment, so at least it became to him, he won the 
game, and was carried off the field amid the 
shouts of triumph from the boys, for they gloried 
in the defeat of William Hammond, who was so 
obnoxious to them by his arrogance. Ever 
afterwards it seemed the settled purpose of Wil- 
liam’s life to cross Frank’s path at all times, and 
thwart his every plan. Instead of his bitterness 
being softened by time, it seemed to increase with 
his growth, and at the time of our story, he had 
arrived at manhood, and outwardly was very 
prepossessing, yet within his heart was filled with 
malignant fire. The reason of his wishing to win 
Effie for his bride, was not because he had any 
love for her, but he had of late noticed Frank 
Harcourt’s attentions to her. And then Colonel 
Stanwood was rich, and if he gained Effie, his 
fortunes, which were on the wane, would be con- 
siderably brightened, hence the resolution we 
have spoken of. * * * 

‘Alice, my dear, are you ready?” said an 
elderly lady, as she entered her daughter’s room, 
where she was dressing apparently for a journey. 

“Yes, mother, all ready but putting on my 
bonnet. How soon willthe stage be here ?” 

“In a very few moments, fur it has already 
arrived at the top of the hill.” 

“O mother!” And here the affectionate girl 
threw her arms around the neck of her mother— 
“{ anticipate being very happy during my visic, 
but I shall think of you so often and imagine 
that you are lonely without me. Do write to 
me every week, and I will improve every means 
of communication with you.” 

“Yes, my dear, you shall have a letter from 
me quite as often as I imagine you will find time 
to answerme. But Alice, remember, since your 
father’s failure and our removal from A , the 
communication between the families has been 
somewhat broken, and I know not how your 
Cousin Effie, whom I have heard has grown to 
be a brilliant and accomplished lady, will receive 
her portionless cousin, whom she has not seen 
for many years.” 

“If I thought she would treat me coldly, 
mother, or be less glad to see me on account of 
our altered circumstances, Iam sure I would not 
burden her with my presence ; but she answered 





my letter so kindly, begging me to come and 
stay with her, I cannot think your fears have any 
foundation.” 

“‘T hope not, Alice; and indeed, if she pos- 
sesses her mother’s generous disposition, she will 
receive you with open arms. I did not say that 
to damp your spirits, but if such a reception 
should be yours, you may not be disappointed.” 

“Stage ready !” shouted the driver of that 
clumsy vehicle, as he drove up to the door. 
Alice, hastily imprinting a kiss on her mother’s 
cheek, rushed down stairs, and was soon on her 
way to A——, seated in a corner of the coach. 
Her heart beat alternately between hope and 
fear as she neared her uncle’s residence, for per- 
haps Effie might be the proud cousin her moth- 
er had feared. All her forebodings vanished like 
mist, as Colonel Stanwood and his wife gave her 
a kiss of welcome, and led her into the drawing- 
room, where she was clasped in the arms of 
Effie, and before an hour had passed, the two 
were conversing as freely as if they had never 
been separated. Alice thought no more of cold- 
ness. After tea, the girls hied to their rustic 
seat, their favorite place for holding counsel. 
The projected party was to come off in three 
days, and Alice must be instructed in the part 
she was to play. Effie briefly told her the plan. 
Alice at first had many scruples about assuming 
the position of Effie. But she yielded at last to 
the pleading of Effie and Emma, and it was 
agreed that she was to receive the attentions of 
Mr. Hammond. 

They had just settled all their plans, when 
Edgar Stanwood made his appearance, accompa- 
nied by Frank Harcourt. They all remained 
talking till the lengthening shadows warned them 
of the lateness of the hour. Edgar managed to 
get near Emma unperceived, as he thought, but 
Effie noticed it, and seizing Alice by the arm and 
calling Frank to follow, she left them to enjoy 
the deepening twilight together. Emma rose to 
follow them, but Edgar gently detained her. 
Taking her unresisting hand in his, he poured 
into her ear for the first time his tale of love. 
Emma blushed and stammered. She murmur- 
ed something about being only a dependent, but 
Edgar banished all those fears by assuring her 
that he had often heard his parents wish that 
this might happen. When they left the spot, 
now doubly dear to Emma, they were betrothed 
lovers. 

It is the evening of the party, and the three 
girls have just finished dressing. There stands 
Effie robed in white, with no ornaments save a 
half blown damask rose, peeping forth from 
among her raven tresses. Notwithstanding the 
simplicity of her dress, there is the queenly 
bearing which distinguishes Effie. Alice is lean- 
ing against the window, almost bewildered by 
the brilliancy of her appearance. She is at- 
tired in a tissue of costly fabric, over an under 
dress of white silk, while among her auburn curls 
flash diamonds of great brilliancy. On her neck 
and arms are rich jewels, and altogether, she 
looks the personation of Effie Stanwood, the 
heiress. Emma is dressed simply but richly, 
and her sweet face is lighted up with such in- 
ward joy that she looks if possible more lovely 
than ever. Just now Edgar rushed into the 
room, and kissing the girls, beginning with 
Emma of course, he announced that he had 
made a great acquisition to the party in shape of 
a young man from the West Indies. 

“ Now, sister, do your best, for I have set my 
heart upon your making a conquest of the hand- 
some stranger.” 

By this time the company were assembling, 
and they descended to the drawing-room. Em- 
ma and Effie were standing by a door which led 
into a beautiful conservatory, when Edgar came 
up with the stranger, and touching Effie on the 
shoulder, he said : 

“ Effie, allow me to introduce to you my friend, 
Mr. Leighton.” Effie returned his salutation 
with her usual dignity, 

“And now,” he said, “I will make you ac- 
quainted with my adopted sister, or perhaps I 
should say, Miss Emma Leighton.” 

Emma, when she heard his name, started, and 
a death-like paleness overspread her face. “ It 
must be, thought she, for surely there is the 
same noble brow, and the same long hair I used 
to love to arrange when a child. OQ, if it should 
be my Jong lest brother.” 

With these thoughts flitting through her brain, 
she almost unconsciously returned the pressure 
of his hand, while he, the moment he looked at 
her face, his gaze became rivetted there. 

“Pardon me,” said he, turning to Effie and 
Edgar, “ but will you three step into the coriser- 
vatory? I wish to ask a question.” 

“ Certainly ;” and they stepped into it, letting 
fall the heavy curtains so as to shut them from 
the observation of others. 

“Had you ever, Miss Leighton, a brother by 
the name of Henry ?”’ 

“Yes, do you know anything about him?” 
Emma replied, hoping and more than half be- 
lieving that her hopes were about to be realized. 

“Tam he.” 

“‘O, my dear brother,”’ exclaimed Emma, and 
soon she was sobbing on his manly breast. 

After she had become calm, he related to them 
briefly, how the rumor had originated in regard 
to his death. He told them that his patron had 
died and left him his immense fortune, and now 
he had returned to his native land. 

In high spirits they again juined the company, 
and the news of the returned brother spread with 
joyful rapidity through the room. While these 
events were transpiring in one part of the room, 
in another, William Hammond was laying siege 
to the heart of Miss Stanwood, who, to his great 
and unlooked-for delight, was uncommonly 
gracious, and he caught more than once the an- 
gry glance of Frank Harcourt following them. 

Frank had been jet into the secret and played 
the jealous lover admirably. The party was not 
confined to the house, but wandered at will through 
the splendid grounds. Miss Stanwood accepted 
the offered arm of Mr. Hammond for a prome- 
nade ; after walking about some time, William led 
her to an arbor, and seated himself beside her. 
Ever rash and impetuous, and at this time high- 
ly elated by the attention the haughty belle had 
bestowed on him, he fellon his knees, exclaiming : 








“O Miss Stanwood, could you know how the 
beauty and sweetness of that peerless face hag 
entered into my very soul, and how, for months, 
I have loved you in secret, never daring to ask 
an interview with you until now, you would 
certainly listen favorably to me. O, can you, 
will you be mine? Only murmur that sweet 
word ‘yes,’ and I will instantly seek your fath- 
er, the colonel, and know my fate; for should 
he refuse, my life will be a blank.” 

Withdrawing her hand which he had seized, 
she said with coldness: ‘ You must labor ander 
some mistake ; I only arrived here the day before 
yesterday, and as for my father, he died nine 
years ago.” 

Hammond sprung to his feet, and looking at 
her said: “Are you not Miss Stanwood, daugh- 
ter of Colonel Stanwood ?” 

“Undoubtedly I am Miss Stanwood, niece of 
Colonel Stanwood, not daughter.” 

He stood confounded, and while gazing upon 
her beauty, he felt that while intending to thwart 
Frank Harcourt, he had lost his heart. He then 
asked her if she was perfectly indifferent to him. 
She gave an evasive but not wholly unfavorable 
answer, and satisfied with that for this time, they 
returned to the house. 


The party at Colonel Stanwood’s was the 
commencement of a series that followed: each 
other in rapid succession, and never had the 
good people of A—— known such a brilliant 
season. Horseback rides and water parties were 
the order of the day. The Misses Stanwood and 
Emma Leighton attracted their usual share of 
admiration. Frank Harcourt, as formerly, was 
often seen wending his way to the dwelling of 
Colonel Stanwood, but rumor says he has long 
since resigned all pretensions to the hand of 
Effie, and that his place is filled by Henry Leigh- 
ton. Gossip says Frank finds his attraction in 
the sweet Alice. 

The weeks flew rapidly by, and Alice, yielding 
to the entreaties of her friends, still remains with 
them. She often wondered at herself being will- 
ing to stay so long away from her mother; but 
at such times the image of Frank Harcourt 
would rise before her and she would yield to the 
pleasure of being near him. She still kept up 
her flirtation,—if I may call it so—with William 
Hammond. He seemed sure of the prize, and 
dreamed of no rival. 

One afternoon towards the last of August, a 
picnic was held in a neighboring grove, as a sort 
of farewell party, it being the last one of the sea- 
son. Effie and Emma were present with their 
lovers, their faces radiant with that happiness 
which fills the hearts of young people during the 
first weeks or months of their betrothal. Colonel 
Stanwood and lady were also there, as sort of 
honorary members, and they moved about among 
the assembled people, their hearts filled with joy 
to overflowing, for in the projected union of their 
children, their highest wishes were to be realiz- 
ed. On this occasion William Hammond was 
more attentive than ever to Alice, and was con- 
stantly seeking an opportunity to declare his pas- 
sion asecond time. Frank Harcourt was sitting 
beside Alice in a retired part of the grove, when 
through an opening in the bushes he espied his 
enemy approaching in their direction. Hastily 
concealing himself behind a tree he awaited his 
approach. William perceiving Alice alone, 
immediately joined her, and like Frank we will 
listen to their conversation. 

“ Dearest Alice, I hear that you are to leave 
here soon, and now I cannot longer be kept in 
suspense, with regard to my fate. I need not 
say again how muchI love you. I love you 
with all the deep, overwhelming affection of a 
passionate nature. Tell me, does your heart re- 
turn that affection? Can Lever hope to call 
you my wife ?”’ 

“Mr. Hammond, I have reason to believe that 
the motives which first prompted you to seek 
my presence, were of the basest kind ; that you 
have since learned to love me I will not dispute, 
but I assure you, I would never trust much to the 
love, or give my hand to one who merely for 
revenge sought me. Ihave permitted your at- 
tentions, merely to give you a lesson. My final 
answer is this, I can never become your wife, for 
I shall ere a month passes, become the bride of 
Frank Harcourt.” 

Stung as if by an adder, he sprang to his feet, 
while his face grew livid with passion. 

“ Has he dared to rival me again, and rob me 
of the only being I ever loved! The thought is 
maddening. Alice Stanwood, I leave you, but 
I bear with me a hatred and hope for vengeance, 
that will sometime break out and may its effects 
fall on him who has ever been my evil spirit.” 

As he passed the tree where Frank was con- 
cealed, Frank stepped out. William with a cry 
of rage sprang forward, and with one blow of 
his fist, he struck him to the earth, and springing 
over him was soon out of sight. 

Alice saw the blow and fall, and with a scream 
of terror she rushed to his side. Her cries soon 
brought assistance, and ere long Frank was res- 
tored to consciousness, but his head was badly 
cut, and he was conveyed to the residence of Col- 
onel Stanwood, where he remained until entirely 
recovered. 

Nothing was ever heard of William Hammond, 
except that he had depayted for a distant land. 
Colonel Stanwood soon after returned to the 
city ; and passing over a few weeks, we will visit 
them there, for, judging from the brilliant illumi- 
nation, something pleasant must be going on. 
As we enter the rooms, we see Colonel Stan- 
wood and his still lovely lady beside him, look- 
ing the same as when we first introduced her to 
you, save that she wears a light cap to conceal 
the few gray hairs that are sprinkled among her 
jetty locks. The mother of Alice is there, also, 
and many representatives of the Harcourt family, 
and all glauce frequently to the door. It opens 
and three lovely maidens, leaning upon their 
lovers’ arms enter, and ylide gracefully to the 
other end of the room, and stand before the man 
of God. The ceremonies are concluded, and 
Edgar and Emma Stanwood, Effie and Henry 
Leighton, Alice and Frank Harcourt, are hus- 
band and wife, and each felt their responsibil- 
ity, as fell the solemn words, ‘‘ What God hath 

joined together, let not man put asunder.” 
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PRESERVING THE HEALTH. 

It strikes us that there is a vast deal of un- 
necessary alarm evinced by people touching epi- 
demics and other prevailing sicknesses. There 
is very little doubt that not a few people actu- 
ally induce the illness they so pertinaciously 
strive to avoid, by the taking of nostrums and 
so-called medicinal preventives, when they are 
perfectly well. The stomach is easily disordered 
by these unnatural and foreign substances, and 
cannot but be rendered feverish and irritable 
thereby. In sickness, avoid all quack medicjnes 
as you would known poisons ; call in the aid of 
a good physician, and relief is at hand. 

The principal cause of alarm of late, has been 
the prevalence in our midst of the cholera, a 
serious and oftentimes fatal visitant, but in nine 
cases out of ten the victim has himself or her- 
self to thank for incurring the disorder. Gross 
imprudence in partaking of food, the eating of 
unripe fruit, or half cooked vegetables, or un- 
wholesome articles of any sort, of course are the 
prominent causes of cholera; but even when a 
painful attack follows such imprudences, the suf- 
ferer rarely fails to have good and sufficient 
warning to take care of himself, and if all pre- 
monitory symptoms of diarrhoea were at once ju- 
diciously treated by medical advice, we should 
hear much less about cholera. To be sure, there 
is a class of people who seem to revel in filth 
and dirt generally, who get so thoroughly pois- 
oned by noxious vapors as to be at once beyond 
the power of medicine. 

Now a proper regard for health requires scru- 
pulous cleanliness of the body, and pure air,— 
these two things strictly observed, and care as it 
regards the quality and quantity of food, and 
there need be very little fear of the visits of chol- 
era. In warm weather the system is always 
predisposed to bowel complaints, but a vast deal 
of the so-called cholera is but aggravated chol- 
era-morbus, a complaint that is no new trouble 
here or elsewhere, and which generally yields to 
judicious treatment if taken in season. Neglect 
will aggravate very simple ills into fatal dis- 
eases. It has been proven in the various hos- 
pitals, that cholera is almost certain to be pre- 
ceded by premonitory diarrhoea, and a relaxed 
and irritated state of the bowels, easily con- 
trolled if not too long neglected. 

We have been induced to make these remarks 
because we think the state of the public mind 
calls for them, and because people have really 
no cause for fear who govern themselves by 
habits of regularity and temperance. Touching 
this latter matter, as bearing upon the use of 
spirituous liquors, it is clearly shown by statis- 
tics, that people who habitually use intoxicating 
liquors are doubly liable to cholera attacks, and 
that the disease is doubly fatal to them. This 
alone should be a peculiar and forcible lesson to 
the inebriate, or him who habitully uses spiritu- 
ous liquors. 

Boston has thus far proved to be the healthiest 
of all the cities in the country, and though our 
bills of mortality have swollen to an unusual 
number, yet we are blessed in this beyond the 
share of our neighbors. 





Wuire Straw Parer.—The Dollar News- 
paper, like the Philadelphia Ledger, is printed 
on paper made from straw, by Mellier’s process. 
This paper is really excellent and beautiful. It 
is much stronger than paper made from rags. 
It is firm and hard like linen paper, and as white 
as any paper printed in the country. We are 
happy to herald the complete success of white 
printing paper from straw. A correspondent of 
the Tribune says that the Le Presse, in Paris, is 
printed on the above paper, and that it is the 
whitest sheet of any of the journals of that city. 
The proprietors of the patent have an agent there. 
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Swepisu Immicrants.—The Swedes, who 
of late are arriving rather numerously, consti- 
tute one of the most valuable classes of for- 
eigners who seek to make homes in the new 
world. They do not attempt to linger in the 
cities, but find their way as soon as possible to 
the agricultural regions of the Far West, where 
they generally become substantial citizens. 
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Soxtac.—An English papers says a daughter 
of Madaine Sontag, destined for the stage, large- 
ly inherits the personal elegance, beauty of voice 
and refined culture that made her late mother a 
standard of artistic excellence. 





Snot at Sir Cuartes Narier.—The Lon- 
don Diogenes says: “Since ‘the race is not to 
the swift,’ ete., why wonder at the tardiness of 
the Fleet?” 

————— + wee > 

Persury.—Four of the Ward jurymen have 
been held to bail in $1000 each for perjury in 
that trial, at Elizabethtown, Ky. 





THE EUROPEAN WAR. 

The London Times recently declared that 
continual dependence or reliance on diplomacy 
might suit the system of protraction and delay 
which Russia so evidently encourages, but that 
it should not and does not accord with the inter- 
ests of England. That journal says: “It is 
clear that we have arrived at a staye in these 
transactions in which a single event is worth a 
file of proctocols, and the best security of suc- 
cess is to do with all our might the work we 
have undertaken.” 

A late letter from Paris, speaking of the new 
attitude of Russia, says that while the Czar 
causes a diplomatist to speak the language of 
conciliation, he is in reality accumulating all the 
means of war upon the Austrian frontier. No 
one doubts now the baseness of Austria; no 
one can hesitate in believing her now, as she al- 
ways has been, base and treacherous at the 
heart’s core, and that the British Ministry have 
been most egregiously duped by Austrian du- 
plicity. Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, for Au- 
gust, has a powerful, cogent paper on the com- 
mercial view of the Russo-Turkish question, in 
which the ground is justly taken that this great 
quarrel has not been undertaken with the partic- 
ular desire of securing the rights of Turkey, for 
whom neither England nor France have any 
great love. pertinently asks why those two 
powers are so anxious for justice to be meted 
out now to Turkey, when they both sat silently 
by and saw Poland deprived of her nationality, 
and Hungary of her constitution, and made no 
protest against it ? 

This is an important question, and one which 
the people of France and England would soon 
settle if left to themselves, by thrusting out the 
faithless rulers and ministry, who are at this mo- 
ment struggling for the supremacy of despotism 
in opposition to the liberal principles and insti- 
tutions for which the people sigh. 


COURSE OF TRADE. 

While British India is exporting £300,000 
worth of flaxseed, and throwing away £500,000 
of fibre, Ireland is raising to the value of some 
£2,000,000 of flax fibre, and rotting in the steep- 
pools £500,000 worth of seed! It is Russia alone 
that has been benefited by the ignorance of the 
Hindoo and the carelessness of the Irish farmer. 
No particle of the valuable plant is allowed by 
her nobles to go to waste. She sells Great Bri- 
tain to the value of £3,000,000 of fibre and 
£900,000 of seed each year, and does not even 
take manufactures in return. The Hindoo burnt 
the fibre, and the Ulsterman rots the seed. 
There is now a serious apprehension of a scar- 
city of foreign seed for next year’s sowing in 
Ireland, and the Belfast Mercury urges Irish far- 
mers for once to save the seed of their growing 
crop. Russia furnishes by far the largest pro- 
portion of what is converted, in the oil mills of 
the United Kingdom, into linseed oil and cake, 
both of which are so widely consumed. 
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QUEER TEA. | 

Some sixty tons of Gunpowder Tea have 
been received in New York, from San Francisco. 
The Journal of Commerce says there is not 
the least smell or taste of tea about it, but in 
appearance it is the most complete imitation we 
ever saw. It is probably made of thin paper 
rolled in mud ; but in weight, color, and pecu- 
liar shape of the leaf and everything else but 
flavor, it cannot be distingished from the genuine 
article. Even the little bits of broken stones 
seen in good samples of gunpowder tea, are im- 
itated to the life—apparently from the same 
material. Once mixed with the genuine tea, the 
adulteration could hardly be discovered ; and it 
may be well for dealers to keep a lookout as to 
the disposal of this invoice. 
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An American Artist.—Some time ago it 
was announced that Crawford, the American 
sculptor, had been elected a member of the Im- 
perial Academy at St. Petersburg. Late Ger- 
mun papers contain intelligence of the same ar- 
tist having been made, on motion of the King 
of Bavaria, a member of the Royal Academy of 
Fine Arts, at Munich, at the same time with 
Fogleberg, the Swedish sculptor, who has resid- 
ed the last forty years at Rome. It is said that 
Mr. Crawford is the first American artist on 
whom these distinctions have been conferred. 

City or Marsie.—Louis Napoleon did not 
find Paris brick, but he appears to intend, it is 
said, to leave it marble. If the marble is only 
skin-deep, like what are courteously called mar- 
ble buildings in New York, Paris will be as much 
a city of marble, as a house is so because two 
or three of its fire-places are adorned with man- 
tels of that material. 


A Cuorera Incipent. —A stout, healthy 
woman, residing in Brooklyn, who washed some 
clothes for a person who had recently disem- 
barked from a foreign voyage, was taken with 
the Asiatic cholera the next day and died. Her 
husband and five children followed her within 
the space of seven days. 
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MapaME TuiLtLton.—This accomplished ac- 
tress and vocalist, we are assured by the press of 
New York, has retired from the stage forever. 
Her admirers in this city will regret that she 
did not visit us before bidding adieu to the stage. 

—¢+¢»Def >-—___—_—"— 

EmicGration.—Fifty one emigrant ships, with 
21,767 passengers, left Liverpool during the 
month of June, of which thirty-two were for 
the United States, with nearly 14,000 of the 
passengers. 
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Vermont Marsie.—A specimen from the 
Vermont quarries was recently exhibited in the 
Park, New York. It is of a rich green, varie- 
gated with irregular veins, and is very durable. 








Great Recrer.—Under this head the New 
York Herald mentions the adjournment of Con- 
gress, and the cool weather. 





Bapv.—Bull-fights are becoming popular in 
Texas. 





EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

The present population of Portland, Maine, 
is estimated at 30,000. 

He that shoots at the stars may hurt himself, 
but will not endanger them. 

1,000,000 bushels of wheat will be raised in 
Dodge county, Wisconsin, this year. 

A quicksilver mine has been discovered at 
Walesburg, Oregon. 

It is not easy to impose the tongue’s silence 
upon the heart’s grievance. 

Abernethy’s prescription for curing the gout 
was, “ Live on a shilling a day and earn it.” 

Trotting mare “ Belle of Saratoga” has been 
bought by a gentleman in New York for $5000. 

He that scoffs at the crooked should stand 
upright himself. 

Tobacco has got to be quite a common pro- 
duct in Onondaga’ county, N. Y. 

A large field of canal coal has been discovered 
in Hill county, in Texas. 

Nothing but may be better, and every better 
may be best. 

There are eighty-seven pupils in the Kentucky 
institution for the deaf and dumb. 

Ship George Peabody arrived at Boston, 8th 
inst., with 604 emigrants from Liverpool. 

Matthew F. Bogardas fell dead while convers- 
ing with a friend, at Fishkill, N. Y., lately. 

The New York Tribune says that business is 
duller in that city than at any time since 1837. 

Ten prisoners escaped from Detroit jail on the 
3d inst., by a hole cut in the wall. 

At Melbourne, Australia, May 30, business 
was very dull and goods held high prices. 

Sir Edmund Head is shortly w assume the 
governor-generalship of Canada. 

It is as great a point of wisdom to hide igno- 
rance, as to discover knowledge. 

Immense numbers of mackerel have swarmed 
our shores, and lately been freely caught. 

Mr. Gleason was at last dates in Vienna, in 
good health and spirits. 

Look out for mad dogs—they are fatally 
wounding people everywhere. 

No evil action can be well done; but a good 
one may be ill done. 

A NEW WEAPON. 

Louis Napoleon’s “ Cent-Gardes” are to be 
armed with the weapon known as the fusil-lance. 
It is a little more than 4 1-2 feet long, and at 
the extremity a flat sword, 3 feet long, can be 
fixed. Detached from the carbine, it is easily 
handled, and is light and elegant in form. The 
fusil-lance complete weighs only 6 1-2 pounds, 
which is 2 1-4 less than the rifle of the Chasseurs 
de Vincennes, without the bayonet. It carries 
1312 yards, the same as the rifle of the Chas- 
seurs, has little or no. recoil, and can fire six 
shots a minute. It is loaded at the breech, with 
great facility. The emperor is so well pleased 
with this new arm, that he is causing a cavalry 
pistol to be constructed on the same model; it 
will carry nearly 875 yards, the distance of an 
eight-pounder. 








TOBACCO, 

Nearly one-tenth of the whole revenue of 
Great Britain is derived from the duty on tobac- 
eo. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in in- 
troducing his recent report, said, ‘‘ the tobacco 
duty is a wonderful achievement. We raise five 
millions upon an article with a rate of duty of 
something like 1200 per cent., and that revenue 
is progressively improving from year to year.” 
This is truly a wonderful state of things. A rev- 
enue of five millions of pounds sterling, or twen- 
ty-five millions of dollars per annum upon the 
single article of tobacco. Smokers, chewers and 
snuffers, do you hear that? No wonder the 
price of the weed has almost doubled within a 
few years. 
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Errrcts or Goop Comeany.—M. Roths- 
child was asked one day, by a young man, an 
intimate friend of his family, to lend him 5000 
francs. ‘‘ No,” said the baron, “I only do bus- 
iness now with crowned heads ; but I’ll get you 
the money. You may walk with me once along 
the arcades, to the Bourse, taking me familiarly 
by the arm.” The promenade was effected, and 
at the end of it, the young man had his 5000 
francs in his pocket, and had refused offers of 
50,000 more. 
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VuvcanizeEp Rurper.— Vulcanized India 
rubber differs from the ordinary article in not 
being subject to the changes of the weather. 
The common gum will become very flexible and 
soft in warm weather, and hard in cold; but, by 
being vulcanized, it preserves a uniform density 
in all weathers. The process consists merely in 
baking it in an oven heated to a given tempera- 
ture. Sulphur and lead, we believe, are used to 
give it the requisite consistency. 





Mormon Recruits.—Among the 440 Swe- 
dish passengers by the ship Levi Woodbury, re- 
cently arrived from Gottenburg, were 150 Mor- 
mons, on their way to Salt Lake city. Their 
leader had four buxom looking wives, and will, 
we suppose, double or treble the number on 
settling down in the Mormon country. 
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MAKING THE MOST OF It.—The day after 
twenty rogues had escaped from jail, out west, 
the editor of the village paper had an eloquent 
article on the morals of the place—not a prison- 
er within the walls of her jail! This may be 
called turning things to account. 

nar » 

New Criry Hatt, New Yorx —The Com- 
mon Council of New York have appropriated 
$600,000 for the erection of a new City Hall. 
They have also offered a premium of $600 for 
the best plan of a new structure. 
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AccommopatinG.—A San Francisco steam- 
boat line advertise two boats on Sunday, to a 
certain place—one to carry passengers to a camp 
meeting, the other to a bull-fight. 


Biveperries.—One man of Amherst, N. H., 
has sold six hundred bushels of blueberries in 
the Boston market within a few weeks. 








GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 


For the present week embraces the following contents : 


We give the opening chapters of a new novellette, en- 
titled The Law Student, or, Struggles of the Heart,” by 
Oxiver Bounperer. 

* The Rock of the Lorely,” a sketch by Cuartes G. Ro- 
SENBURG. 

* Notes of Foreign Travel,” No. 11, by F. Gueason. 

“Japan and the Japanese,” No. 7, by Rev. Lurasr 
Farnaam 

* The Sergeant’s Stratagem,”’ a story by H. W. Lorine. 

* Lines to a Friend,” by H. W. Payson. 

‘* The Death Bed,” verses by Sypney B. Cuvurcn. 

‘*To my Barly Dreams,” stanzas by CuArnies STEWART. 

“ Ethel,” a poem by L. M. Tanner. 

“T would I could always be young,” lines by Ricuarp 


Wricar. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 
We give in this week’s Pictorial a view of the city of 


Philadelphia, the metropolis of Pennsylvania, as seen 
from the river, with a lik of its bie founder. 


A portrait of Don Pedro II., emperor of Brazil. 

A picture of the Imaum of Muscat. 

A representation of a Dance at Zanibar, by the natives. 
ain! monng of the East Indian Tapir, a most curious 





A view of Springfield, Mass., as seen from the Long- 
meadow road. 


A picture of the New Arsenal at Springfield, Mass. 
A view of the Court House at Springfield, Mass. 

a representation of Tarner’s Falls, on the Connecticut 
iver. 


View of the Royal Palace at Stockholm. Sweden. 

An engraving of the town of Raab. in Hungary. 

A picture of the Snowy Mountain in Eastern Africa. 

An wing of the Embassy from Nepaul, Central 
East India, to the court of Queen Victoria. 

*,* The Picroriat is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cents per copy. 





Foreign Items. 


The British Parliament have voted an extra 
war credit of £3,000,000. 

The Russian war steamer Volga was cap- 
tured by the French squadron in the White Sea. 

The number of men in France available for 
land service, in case of war, is a million and a 
quarter. 

A prize of 6000 francs has been offered by the 
Emperor of France for the most useful invention 
tending to improve steamships. 

The population of Ireland, according to late 
returns, is less than 7,000,000, of which fully 
3,000,000 are Protestants. 

The French transport Pericles, with 2,000,000 
francs on board, for the army of Turkey, came 
in collision with a steamer off Malaga, and sunk 
with the treasure. 

There is a light-house at Roughley O’Beine, 
on the most dangerous part of the coast of Don- 
egal, in Ireland. It has been erected for several 
years, but never lighted. 

Six thousand quails, in good condition, have 
been, landed at Liverpool. They have been 
brought from Egypt, and are intended to be 
scattered throughout the country for breeding. 

The Emperor of Russia is stated to have said 
to the Austrian representative, “ Tell your mas- 
ter that if he wants war he shall have it; but 
probably neither he nor I will see the end of it.” 

The Spanish insurrection remains triumphant, 
and the position of affairs unchanged. The 
fighting is all over, and all the country, for the 
moment, quiet, awaiting Espartero’s arrival at 
Madrid. 

At Marseilles, deaths from cholera are so fre- 
quent that correct returns cannot be made out. 
‘The deaths which were not registered on Friday, 
the 21st, were 165. Typhus fever and what is 
called military fever had also appeared at Toulon. 





Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


If a thing be not proper, do it not ; if it be not 
true, speak it not.—AZ. Aurel. 

Meditate often upon eternity, and no accidents 
of this mortal life will trouble you.—FY. Sales. 

Defer not charities till death. He that doth 
so, is rather liberal of another man’s, than his 
own.— Bacon. 

Pitch upon that course of life which is the 
most excellent ; and custom will render it the 
most delightful.— Pythagoras. 

To be free-minded and cheerfully disposed at 
the hours of meat and of sleep, is one of the best 
precepts for long life.—Bacon. 

In all differences, consider that both you and 
your enemy are dropping off, and that ere long, 
your very memories will be extinguished.—J/. 
Aurel. 

The thing Iam most afraid of is fear; and 
that for a yood reason—since passion alone, in 
the trouble of it, exceeds all other accidents.— 
Montaigne. 

Good counsel is cast away by the arrogant, 
the self-conceited and the stupid ; who are either 
too proud to take it, or too heavy to understand 
it—Sir R. L’ EL strange. 

It goes a great way towards making a man 
faithful, to let him know that you think him so; 
and he who suspects that [ will deceive him, 
gives me a kind of right to cozen him.—Seneca. 

There is this difference between a man of 
sense and modesty, and a person of cunning and 
impedence ; one shines in his abilities, the other 
‘debases himself, and is a disgrace to society.— 
Spectator. 





Be not diverted from your duty by any idle 
reflections the silly world may make upon you ; 
for their censures are not in your power, ani 
consequently should not be any part of your 
concern.—£: pictetus. 





Joker's Budget. 


Wanted—a mirror in which a man can see his 
own faults. 





The man who is always as cool as a cucumber, 
must, we think, be about as “green.” 

When you go a fishing be sure to take a bite 
before you start ; or you may not get one after. 

Mr. Dubois is so skeptical that he wont be- 
lieve even the report of a cannon, 

Why is an assessor of taxes one of the very 
best of men? Because he never under-rates 
anybody. 

The farmer whose pigs got so lean they would 
crawl through the cracks of their pen, stopped 
their “fun” by tying a Knot in their tails. 

“ Are those bells ringing for fire?” inquired 
Simon of Tiberius. ‘“ No, indeed,” answered 
Tibe, “they have got plenty of fire, and the bells 
are now ringing for water to match.” 

“ Well, John ,” said a man to his son, on the 
day he was onewnd-twenty, ‘‘ you have got a 
fool for a master now.” ‘ Yes,” said John, 
“Cand have had for these twenty years.” 

From the fact that Nicholas has ordered a part 
of the new levy through Poland to be armed with 
seythes, itis evident he believes in the adage 
that “all flesh is grass.” 

Snooks was advised to get his life insured. 
“ Wontdo it,” said he—‘ it would be just my 
luck to live forever if I should.” Mrs. Snooks 
very meekly said, “‘ Well I wouldn’t, my dear.” 

An Irish washerwoman, when reproached with 
having refused the use of her pail to a necessi- 
tous neighbor, put in three pleas of justification ; 
first, she hadn’t got a pail; then she had lent it ; 
and “ besides don’t you see that Lam using it 
myself.” 














Quill and Scissors. 





The Cincinnati Gazette says that Mr. D. Garis, 
a most excellent printer, and for some time the 
night foreman in that office, received the gratify- 
ing intelligence, on Friday evening that he had 
become heir to $15,000, by the death of an uncle 
in Louisville, 

The clerk of the steamer Mayflower, says the 
Buffalo Democracy, left his office for a few mo- 
ments on Tuesday week, to accompany some 
ladies to a carriage, and when he returned he 
found the safe open, and a thousand dollar draft 
and seven hundred dollars in cash, missing. 

Paris letters state that a duel had been fought 
in the wood of Bologne, between an Ameri= 
can and an Englishman, with pistols, at thirty- 
five paces. Nobody was hurt. The cause of 
the quarrel was a celebrated Jorette, whose 
charms had captivated both parties, and were 
contined to neither, 

A tailor in London has been fined forty shill- 
ings for making a coat with cloth-covered buttons ! 
An act of Parliament of Geo. I1f. enacts that 
every coat must have brass buttons, and the 
act being still unrepealed, the magistrate had 
no option but to inflict the fine. 

Mile. H. de Banderec, who recently died at 
Berlin, Prussia, bequeathed all her ane, to 
the amount of $150,000, for the foundation and 
sapport of an establishment for aiding and sus- 
taining the poor daughters of officers in the Prus- 
sian army. 

When a man becomes independent and aplifts 
himself above want, it is well, fur ne has the 
good of it. But to be born above want is a 
questionable good, unless the man keeps him- 
self in communion with it through his sympathies. 


The Israelitish priests in Russia have received 
from the goverment the intimation that they 
are not expected to offer up any more 
for the pe of the Wassled ahs. The Czar 
appears to distrust the prayers of a community 
which he has misused. 

Near New Albany, Indiana, Adolphus Swane- 
ger deliberately shot and killed his son Charles, 
aged 28 years, whom he had forbidden to.come 
to his house, because of improper attentions 
paid by Charles to the old man’s second wife. 


A mass was said in the church of the Made- 
leine, in Paris, on Friday, the 2ist ult., for the 
repose of the soul of the late Countess 
Sontag, in gratitude for certain acts of charity, 
heretofore performed by her in favor of the par- 
ish of Madeleine. 

The report that the wife of Senor Pinto, one 
of the rebels against the Monagas government 
in Venezuela, was whipped to death because she 
would not disclose the place of her husband’s 
concealment, appears to be true. 

A miser, named Bomimo, recently died in St. 
Louis. In a box in the fire place was found 
$1700 in gold, and property to the amount of 
$6300 was found concealed in old shoes, cloth- 
ing, bags, etc. 

Those who are always mending the road to 
heaven, have no time to pursue it ; as the man 
who carries the lantern stumbles oftener than he 
who follows him. 

A pleasure boat, crowded with passengers, 
was upset on the Hadson River, recently, near 
Carmanville, and five persons (fuur females and 
a child) were drowned. 

A lot, eighty by one hundred and forty feet, 
was sold in Chicago, a few weeks since, for 
$31,800, that cost the owner $75, just twenty 
years ago. 

Set bounds to your zeal, by discretion ; to er- 
ror, by truth ; to passion, by reason ; to divisions, 
by charity. 

The contributions to the Washington Monu- 
ment daring the month of July, amounted to 
$3800. 

Fruit has been rather scarce in New England 
during the present season. 

Flour is again cheap ; the crops are plentiful, 
and speculators are disappointed. 

The city of New Orleans, we are glad to know, 
is very healthy this summer. 

Niagara Falls has not been so largely visited 
by travellers this season as usual. 











Marriages, 





Tn this city. by Rev. L. B. Schwarz, Mr. Edward Board- 
man to Miss W. Tenpel. 

By Rev. Dr. Stow, Mr. John O’Brien to Miss Mary C. 
Matthews. 

By Kev Phineas Stowe, Mr. Reuben E. Savage to Miss 
Sarah Howard. 

By Rev. Dr. Neale, Mr. John Marks to Miss Grace 
Hitchins. 

By Rev. Mr. Fox, Mr. Hiram Nash to Miss Susan W. 
Thompson. . 

By Kev. I. 8 Dwinell, Mr. Charles G. Hallbeck to Miss 
Charlotte 8. Itmandor'f. 

in Roxbury, by Rev. Dr. Putnam, Mr. 8. 8. Phillips to 
Miss Belinda 8S. Simmons. 

In Chelsea, by Rev. Wm. 8. Bartlett, Mr. Richard J. 
W. Chipman, to Miss Clara L. Whidden. 

At East Boston, by Rev. R. W. Clark, Mr. Charles M. 
Dakin to Elizabeth Prescott. 

In Quiney, by Rev. W. W. Dean, Mr. Levi Stearns to 
Miss Ellen M. Kidder. 

In Lowell, by Kev S Howe, Mr. Francis A. Mansur to 
Mis Atilda M. Thomas. 

In Reading, by Rev. Win. H. Beecher, Mr. J. P. Brooks 
to Miss Jane A. Sweetser 

In Lynn, Mr. Lorin Parrott to Mrs. Julia A. Chapman. 

In Saiem, Mr. William P. Nutting to Mrs. Martha 
Brown : 

In New Bedford, by Rev. Mr. Ennis, Mr. Thomas Brady 
to Miss Kliza Gorthell. 

In Newburyport. by Rev. D. P. Pike, Mr. Thomas H. 
Morris to Miss Mary E. Woodburn 

In Waterville, Me. by Rev. Mr. Thurstin, Mr. James 
W) man of Troy. to Miss Ann M., eldest daughter of Sam- 
ue) Sanderson, Exq , of Stetson. 

In New Haven, Ct., by Rev. Mr. Strong, Mr. Albert 
Munson to Miss Susan C. Davis. 

Iu Baltimore, Rev. John [. Pryse to Miss Hannah D. 
Browne. 

in Pailadelphia, Mr. Henry J. Hunt to Miss Charlotte 
8. Rish. 

In Bellmont, Ala., Dr. George D. Hall to Miss Sarah E. 


Parks. 








Deaths. 

In this city, Mrs Sarah Young Shaw, 50; Mrs. Au- 
gusta A. Parsons, 25; Miss Lydia fT. Lamson, 35; Mr. 
Charles F. Hartwell. 47; Mr. William Anderson, 19; Mr. 
William Waliace Bruce, 42; Harrison G. 0. Goodnow, 19. 

At East Boston, Capt. William Kent, 81. 

At Chelsea, Mrs. Lydia Anna, wife of Mr. Otis W. 
Tucker, 24. 

At Charlestown, Miss Frances R., daughter of the late 





Samuel Poor. Esq.. 29 


At Cambridgeport, Mrs. Isabella,widow of the late Sam- 


| uel H. Mann, 45 





At Jamaica Piain, Mrs. Lucy 8., wife of Dea. Joseph M. 
Weld, 63. 

At Lynn, Mrs. Mary Adams, wife of Mr. Amos A. 
Adams, 25. 

At Salem, Mrs. Susan M. Thompson, wife of Mr. Cyrus 
Thompson, 40 

At Danvers, Mrs. Elizabeth Clement, wife of Mr. Henry 
Clement, 32. 

At Waltham, Mrs. Mary L., wife of Mr. Francis C. 
Lowell, 52 

At Lexington, widow Rhoda Blodgett, 69. 

At Hanover, Maas., Col. John B. Buratow, 91. 

At Newburyport, Mr. Benjamin Dutton, 78. 

At East Wilton, N. H.. Mrs. Jane L. Perkins, 74 

At Kennebunk. Me.. Mr. Benjamin Wentworth, 84. 

At Plymouth, Edward T., oniy child of Mr Henry T 
Barnes, 7 years. 

At Portland, Mrs. Judith B., wife of Mr. Francis L 
Wildes, 33. 

At Albany, New York, William Bradstreet, Esq of 
Newburyport, 53 

At Philadelphia, Mrs. Elizabeth Hays, wife of Rev. 
Robert Givin, 29. 

At Aldie, Va., Edwin A. Stover, Esq., formerly of New- 
bury port, 54. 

At Cincinnati, Mrs. Mary Bishop, widow of Rey. Tru- 
man Bishop, 72. 

At New Orleans, Capt. Thomas Walker of New York, 
master of Ship Lady Franklin. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
BALLAD. 
BY W. L. SHOPMAKER. 
I sat side by side with my loved one at eve, 
And the stars they came out in the blue; 
And, like a lone lover, the breeze ‘gan to grieve, 
And soft fell the cool, silver dew. 


“ Flow fair are yon stars in their bine realm above— 
How calmly their journey pursue!” 

« ] think not of them, when I look on you, love, 
For fairer, far fairer are you. 


* Ah, cheerless and dark as a clond-covered night, 
Was my life, till you rose to my view! 
Then my soul, it was bathed in a beautiful light, 
And a bliss, that till then, I ne’er knew.”’ 


‘+ How softly the breeze to the Night's ear complains— 
How sweetly the flowers does he woo!” 

“ I searce hear his music—I heed not bis pains, 
For I am a fond lover too. 


“ And there’s not a bloom, howe’er sweet it may be, 
That the summer around us may strew, 
For its beauty or scent can a thought win from me, 
While I know a far sweeter one —you.” 


“ How soothingly, after the day’s wilting heat, 
On the earth falls the cool, silver dew!” 

* On my once withered heart fail more soothingly sweet 
Your love and your sympathy true. 


* At an hour like this, I best feel their control— 
Ever young, ever fresh, ever new; 
And [ bless the mild power that binds all my soul 
In the bond of affection to you. 


“Yet strong are the charms of the soft summer night— 
Tts stars, and its breeze, and its dew; 
But Love’s the magician that gives them their might, 
To me, sweet, as well as to you. 


“ With you at my side, love, I envy no bliss 
That the happiest ever yet knew; 
And I'll seal my devotion to you with a kiss, 
And ever remain fond and true.” 


> 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


CONSULTING ONE’S WIFE: 


—OR,=— 
TWO HEADS BETTER THAN ONE. 


BY MRS. M. E. ROBINSON. 


Francis Ansorr and Arthur Bliss were 
both active young men, and engaged in a busi- 
ness which afforded them a very good income. 
They had mutually agreed “ that it is not good 
for man to be alone,” and at about the same 
time had entered the matrimonial state. They 
were not more unlike in person than in charac- 
ter; andthe motives which governed them in 
taking a partner for life, differed as widely. 
Though we would not assert that Arthur Bliss 
did not love his wife as much as he was capable 
of loving any one, yet it must be confessed that 
he married more for the sake of having a home, 
as it is called, and securing some one to attend 
to his own comfort and «onvenience, than for 
any other reason. He had but a unfavorable 
opinion of the equality of woman with man, and 
considered her more as a necessary evil—a kind 
of dependent, whose presence and cares might 
possibly make life more endurable, but one 
whose opinions and wishes were of no possible 
consequence. His wife knew nothing about his 
business, and as he considered it extremely det- 
rimental to his dignity to make her a confidant, 
or ask the advice of one he regarded so much 
inferior to himself in point of judgment, she 
could not be expected to conform her wishes to 
his cireumstances. 

She was a young, inexperienced girl, with 
very imperfect ideas of life and its many trials, 
accustomed to spend money without apprecia- 
ting its value—very fond of dress and admira- 
tion, and looked upon matrimony as the sum 
total of human felicity. She was not of a re- 
flective disposition, and in no danger of becom- 
ing a blue stocking ; this on the whole, was grat- 
ifying to her husband, who disliked all kinds of 
reading except the news of the day, and on his 
part ran no risk of injuring his brain by too deep 
thought. 

Mrs. Bliss was a clever, easy sort of a body, 
as easily pleased as a child, and excessively rel- 
ished the little nothings with which her husband 
entertained her. 

Francis Abbott, while choosing a wife, en- 
deavored to select one for whose ignorance he 
need not blush. He wanted a disinterested 
friend, a loving companion, an unselfish adviser; 
one whose judgment he could rely upon ; whose 
counsel, based upon good sense, he should 
have no cause to doubt; whose reasoning pow- 
ers were as much entitled to respect as his own. 
He prized beauty, but he valued an intelligent, 
well-informed mind more highly. Being liber- 
ally educated himself, he wished his wife to sym- 
pathize in his pursuits, and be able to assist him 
if occasion demanded. 

Though the two young men differed so essen- 
tially in sentiment and tastes, yet being thrown 
much together by circumstances, they were very 
good friends. 

Mrs. Bliss and Mrs. Abbott were also in the 
habit of visiting each other frequently, though 
the latter, while conforming to custom and good 
breeding, experienced but little benefit or pleas- 
ure from the society of the other; who talked of 
nothing but the last new fashion, and the splen- 
did parties she hoped to attend and give. 

“It is really quite a treat to meet you on the 
street without a woman hanging on your arm !” 
exclaimed Bliss, as he stopped a moment while 
pussing his friend Abbott. 

“T hardly know what you mean,” replied the 
latter, doubrfally. 


“You needn’t look so serious about the mat- 


ter, continued Bliss, laughingly, “for it is isn’t 
of sufficient importance. “I merely remarked 
that it was something unusual to see you out of 
your place of business, unattended by your bet- 
ter half, as somebody has facetiously express- 
ed it.” 

“TI value my wife’s society very highly, my 
friend,” rejoined Abbott, earnestly, “and during 
the two years we have been wedded, it has never 
proved irksome to me.” 
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“Tam glad you are so well pleased,”’ 1esum- 
ed the other, lightly, “but I like to be my own 
master. Every one to their taste, however. 
But come,” he added, “walk with me a short 
distance, I have something to show you.” 

“T would, with pleasure, but I promised Mrs. 
Abbott that I would be at home to fulfil an en- 
gagement at exactly half past four, and it now 
wants but fifteen minutes to the time. You 
know I like to have others punctual, and of 
course must set a good example.” 

“ You'll have to go then, I suppose, for a 
woman never forgets a promise,” said Bliss, 
somewhat sarcastically. ‘ But you should do 
as Ido; never make promises and then you 
wont break them.” 

“My appointments are perfectly agreeable, I 
assure you; so don’t waste your sympathy,” re- 
plied the other, good humoredly. 

“T took a house in L—— Place yesterday, on 
a year’s lease,” resumed Bliss, without heed- 
ing the last remark, “and hearing you say that 
you intended removing soon, I thought I would 
like to have you look at a house near the one I 
have secured. It is just vacated, and will be 
taken up immediately.” 

“Tam obliged to you, friend Bliss,” replied 
the young man. “It would be pleasant to be 
neighbors, but in case I liked the house, I should 
not feel at liberty, or at least, should rather not 
engage it, until my wife had examined the prem- 
ises. Ladies, you know, are sometimes particu- 
lar about their rooms.” 

“I wonder, Abbott, if you ever yawn without 
your wife’s consent?” asked Bliss, contemp- 
tuously. 

“T consider my wife as my best friend, and 
in matters of importance I always consult her. 
I have no reason to doubt the disinterestedness 
of her advice, and no one has my welfare more 
at heart,” replied the person addressed, firmly. 
“ Recollect, my friend,” he added, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, “that your wife’s happiness should 
be consulted as well as your own, and that, 
justly, she is entitled to your confidence.” 

“No such thing!” retorted the other, with 
warmth. “ I’ve .no idea of telling a woman all 
about my affairs, and have every gossip in the 
vicinity retailing the news the next hour. No. 
Iam too wise for that; I keep my secrets to 
myself.” 

“A sensible, right-minded woman would not 
do that,” said Abbott, with a smile. “Trust 
your wife ; show her that you have confidence 
in her judgment and prudence, and I believe you 
will have no cause to regret it.” 

The speaker turned away, and Arthur Bliss, 
with an incredulous smile at the mistaken no- 
tions of his friend, walked off in an opposite di- 
rection, wondering how it was possible for a 
clear-headed, sensible man, as Abbot was, to 
give up unrestrained freedom of action, with so 
little apparent unwillingness. But Bliss be- 
lieved he could unravel the knotty point; he 
did not in the least doubt that Abbott was under 
strict female discipline and surveillance; that 
he felt it imperatively necessary to give to his 
wife a faithful account of the various duties he 
had discharged through the day, with those he 
contemplated on the morrow. Yes, melancholy 
as it seemed, Abbott was, without doubt, a “ hen- 
pecked ” husband. His wife obviously held the 
reins of government in her own hands, and tight- 
ly too, for that matter. Poor man, no wonder 
he so philosophically tried to make a virtue of 
necessity. 

The more Bliss reflected upon this important 
topic, the more did he congratulate himself on 
his own freedom from such a degrading slavery, 
and the course he had ever pursued in relation 
to the subject. Thank fortune, he had never 
been guilty of such a weakness, and thus far, 
no female specimen had lorded it over him. 

At first, Mrs. Bliss found no fault with this 
state of things. She disliked care and trouble, 
and felt no disposition to find fault with her hus- 
band’s proceedings. But as time went on, and 
her feelings were repeatedly wounded by some 
sudden and unexpected measure on his part, she 
began to think that he might give her a little 
more of his confidence. For once she seriously 
reflected ; she asked herself why he was so very 
taciturn on business matters, for not a single time 
since her marriage, that she could remember, 
had the subject been alluded to between them. 
Was it customary so todo? This she did not 
know, but determining to gain information by 
means of Mrs. Abbott, on the first opportunity; 
she entered the library where her husband was 
reading. 

“T have engaged a house in L—— Place, 
and you can be in readiness to move next week,” 
he said, rather abruptly, looking up from the 
book. 

“Engaged a house!” repeated Mrs. Bliss, 
looking much surprised. ‘* Why, I knew noth- 
ing about it.” 

“And supposing you did not? What dif- 
ference does it make?” he coolly inquired. 

“Why, I thought—that is, I imagined you 
would like me to look at it,” stammered the 
wife, with some confusion. 

“T have looked at it, and wont that do?” 

“ But perhaps it wont suit me—people’s tastes 
often differ,” she continued. 

“But it suits me, and that is sufficient,” 
was the reply of Mr. Bliss, with an air of dignity. 

Mrs. Bliss looked distressed and made no 
reply. 

“ IT hope you have not leased the house ?”’ she 
asked, after a short pause. 

“‘T have,” was the brief rejoinder. 

“ For what length of time?” 

“ Two years.” 

“© dear, what if I shouldn’t like it!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Bliss, with a sigh. ‘“ Besides, I 
heard mother say once that it wasn’t a good 
plan to lease a house till we were sure of lik- 
ing it.” 

“Your mother was undoubtedly a very re- 
markable, far-sighted woman,” said Mr. Bliss, 
with the slightest possible sneer. 

“She was a good woman,” retorted the wife, 
with considerable warmth. ‘ But I do certainly 
think that I ought to have the privilege of 
choosing the house I am obliged to live in ; oi 
at any rate of giving my opinion,” she added. 





“T flatter myself that Iam capable of trans- 
acting such business without the advice or as- 
sistance of any one,” was the emphatic response 
of the husband, as he put on his hat preparatory 
to leaving the house. “I am just going up in 
the direction of L—— Place,” he added, ina 
pleasanter tone of voice, “and if you feel in- 
clined, you can accompany me.” 

Mrs. Bliss made no objections, and the pair 
walked away together. 

“Is the entrance a good one? are the parlors 
large and high? is the hall a wide one, and has 
it a bay window?” she asked, in a breath, as 
they went on. ‘You know we shall have to 
give parties, and I think a great deal of having 
everything genteel.” 

“Tknow you do; but we are here, and you 
can judge for yourself respecting those very im- 
portant matters,” replied Mr. Bliss, drily, as 
he paused, before the house alluded to. 

“Is this the place ?” queried the lady, incred- 
ulously, and looking around somewhat con- 
temptuonsly. 

“This is the place. 
with it?” 

“It looks shabby enough on the outside,” 
she replied. “ But let’s go in.” 

The key was accordingly applied, and Mrs. 
Bliss at once threw open the door passed through 
the hall, and glanced into the parlors. 

‘‘ This don’t speak much for your taste, I must 
confess,”’ she exclaimed. 

“It’s a splendid location; central, and in a 
good neighborhood,” retorted the gentleman. 

“ Just look at those windows and these man- 
tels; and neither of the rooms is much larger 
than a martin-box. And I do believe this is the 
very place! I can tell certain, however, by 
looking into the kitchen.” 

And without stopping to answer the queries 
of her husband as to what she referred, she has- 
tily ran down stairs, but soon returned at a 
much slower pace. 

“Tt is just as I thought,” she remarked, in a 
tone of triumph. ‘‘ You are caught nicely now, 
with all your superior judgment and discrimina- 
tion that you tell about. Now if you had told 
me what you intended to do, I could have pre- 
vented this.” 

“Prevented what?” asked Mr. Bliss, really 
surprised at his wife’s unusual manner. 

“Why, hiring this house, to be sure! What 
else could I mean? I had a friend who once 
lived here, and there were so many disagreeable 
things connected with the house, that they were 
obliged to leave. The cellar is usually half full 
of water, the chimneys are bad, and the occupant 
is obliged to make his own repairs. I did not 
recognize the place at first, but one glance into 
the rooms below confirmed my suspicions.” 

“What is the matter with them?” continued 
the husband, in a less positive voice than he had 
previously spoken. 

For a reply, his wife led the way below and 
asked him to look around. It was then the 
middle of a clear day, but one could not see dis- 
tinctly across the kitchen even at that time, with- 
out the aid of a lamp; the room being entirely 
obscured by a tall, brick building, which stood 
within a few feet of the house, leaving but a 
very narrow, close, back entrance. 

The countenance of Arthur Bliss fell. He had 
been persuaded to take the house by the idea of 
“an agreeable location,” and the extremely 
moderate rent which was demanded for the same. 
He had made no inquiries, examined the prem- 
ises but imperfectly at alate hour, without his 
wife as we have seen, and of course had no 
means of knowing that it had been without a 
tenant for many months, and in the hands of a 
hard landlord. But now he had a strong pre- 
sentiment that he had “ paid too dear for the 
whistle,” and to make matters worse, his wife 
was in the secret and would not soon forget it. 
Nothing was to be done now but to make the 
best of it; he was much too proud to own his 
mistake, for that would be compromising the 
judgment which he often found occasion to 
speak of. 

“ You see that women do know something 
after all, Mr. Bliss,” said his better half, very 
significantly. 

“They know enough to find fault,” grumbled 
the gentleman, impatiently. ‘“ You have no 
doubt exaggerated the matter; the house is 
probably as good as the generality of rented 
buildings, and, with a little repairing, will do 
very well. At any rate, I have hired it, and 
shall abide by my decision.” 

And he did abide by it, although he privately 
made many efforts to annul the contract, but in 
vain. The landlord was exacting and knew on 
which side his interest lay ; consequently, Bliss 
had but poor success. 

Let us look ina moment upon our friend Ab- 
bott and his lady. 

“Were you aware that Bliss contemplated 
moving?” asked the former. 

“T was not; and I think his wife must be ig- 
norant of the fact, or she would have mentioned 
it this morning when she called,” replied Mrs. 
Bliss. 

“She undoubtedly knows nothing of it. I 
believe her husband never consults her upon any 
point. He has no great idea of woman’s capa- 
bilities, you know, and I really think he would 
not be very much benefited by her advice,” re- 
plied Abbott, withasmile. ‘ Her opinion might 
be worth something respecting a ribbon or a new 
hat, however.” 

“I think you do her wrong, Francis,” said 
his wife, earnestly. ‘Mrs. Bliss is not reflec- 
tive, [ will allow, and thinks more of dress and 
admiration than matters of more serious import ; 
but that is no reason why her husband should 
withhold his confidence, and treat her like a 
mere child. She has good natural abilities, 
which might be cultivated to advantage, if he 
would but encourage her a little.” 

“ Quite right, my wife, quite right,” rejoined 
her companion, warmly, “I think he is in the 
wrong, and have taken the liberty of telling him 
so. But he considers himself infallible, and my 
words made no perceptible impression.” 

The conversation was here interrapted by the 
entrance of the subject of their remarks. 

“I came in almost on purpose to ask you a 


What fault do you find 





question,” said Mrs. Bliss, after Abbott had left 
the room. “It may sound curiously to you, 
but I want to know if your husband ever con- 
sults you respecting his business, or in fact, any- 
thing which interests you both.” 

“Often,” was the smiling reply of Mrs. 
Abbott. 

“And do you know all about his affairs ?” 

“Certainly. I should not know how to make 
my wants and purchases correspond to his cir- 
cumstances, were I ignorant of them.” 

“ How queer !’’ exclaimed the visitor. ““Why, 
I never thought of doing such a thing, and my 
husband never told me a word about his affairs 
since I married him. He says women know 
nothing about such things, and that it isn’t prop- 
er for them to show curiosity about matters they 
can’t understand.” 

Mrs. Abbott made no reply. 

“Of course you don’t understand what he 
means, when he talks about stocks and bills, ac- 
counts and receipts, do you?” she continued, in 
the same earnest manner. “I’ve heard them 
mentioned, but I never like to trouble my head 
trying to remember them.” 

“I do my best to understand them,” rejoined 
Mrs Abbott, striving to repress a smile. 

“T think he’ll tell me when he leases another 
house,” added Mrs. Bliss, after relating to her 
friend what had taken place. 

“Tt is really unfortunate; I am sorry for you, 
but the best of people will make mistakes some- 
times,” replied Mrs, Abbott, who always endeav- 
ored to make herself and others satisfied with 
what they could not remedy. 

“I'm sure he deserves it all, for he might have 
told me; but I shall have the worst of it ;” and 
Mrs. Bliss left the house with a regretful sigh 
and a lengthened face. 

The house was taken in L—— Place, and 
some seventy-five dollars laid out in repairs to 
render it passably comfortable.for the winter. 
Every room smoked terribly, and invariably 
after a rain, tubs, barrels and boxes were found 
floating round in the cellar ; while so many dis- 
agreeables were connected with the house gen- 
erally, that Mrs. Bliss found it necessary to 
change her help very often; for they all declar- 
ed it “impossible to live in such a dark, smoky, 
dreary kitchen.” 

Mr. Bliss bore his misfortunes in the shape of 
an ill-humored wife, crying children—for who 
blames a child crying with his eyes full of 
smoke—and impertinent servants, with the pa- 
tience of a martyr; for he had no one to blame 
but himself. He pursued the same course, and 
kept his own counsel. If his wife expressed a 
desire for a certain article, sometimes he would 
refuse her abruptly, without assigning any rea- 
son, and sometimes he would comply, make his 
own choice, and send home a thing which found 
no favor in her eyes. Once she mentioned to a 
neighbor in his hearing, that she would prefer to 
attend some other church ; so without ascertain- 
ing which way her inclinations tended, he hired 
a pew in Rev. Mr. R.’s church, and discovered 
after having done so, that she excessively dis- 
liked the preacher, and could not be persuaded to 
sit under his ministry. 

One thing led on to another, and Mrs. Bliss, 
from a good-tempered, well-disposed woman, 
became irritable, impatient and discontented 
with her lot in life. As has been mentioned, she 
was very fond of dress, and thus far her hus- 
band had been quite indulgent in that respect. 
But all of a sudden, he d disinclined to 
part with his money, talked of woman’s extrav- 
agance, lauded economy, and allowed her but a 
small part of the sum she had usually received 
for pocket-money. Though he did occasionally 
hint that his circumstances demanded some sac- 
rifice on her part, yet these casual remarks were 
so vague and unsatisfactory, that they were con- 
sidered as of noimportance. She felt indignant 
at his repeated refusals to satisfy her wishes, and 
determined to do asvshe felt inclined. 

“He has had his will long enough; now I 
will have mine,” she soliloquized. “He ex- 
pects me to coincide with his wishes and de- 
mands without the least explanation. As I am 
not allowed my say in any matter, however sim- 
ple, why I shall take the liberty of acting on my 
own responsibility.” 

She did so; and during the next three months 
had ron up a bill of two hundred and fifty dollars 
in her husband’s name at a dry goods store, 
where his credit was well-established. Mrs. 
Bliss had no qualms of conscience in regard to 
this proceeding. She had not one serious thought 
that his business might be on the decrease, and 
that his seeming illiberality might be accounted 
for on the score of prudence. No; she thought 
him a rich man, and considered it justifiable to 
right herself in any way ; for that she regarded 
herself as a wronged and aggrieved woman there 
could be no doubt. Had she not urged him in 
vain to allow her means to give an evening’s en- 
tertainment to a few friends, and had not that 
request been at once decidedly,and as she thought, 
harshly refused? Had she not mildly suggest- 
ed that the parlors needed new carpets, and re- 
ceived for answer that they were “quite as good 
as he could afford.” It was extremely niggard- 
ly and parsivonious on his part, and he would 
find that such treatment would not be tamely 
put up with. 

“How is business?” inquired Abbott, carelessly, 
as he and Bliss again met on their way home. 

“Dull enough,” responded the other, very 
gloomily. 

“Unusually so?” added Abbott, as he re- 
marked the careworn and anxious looking face 
of his companion. 

“Yes; money is scarce, and I find it very 
difficult to meet my payments. Things can’t 
goon in this way a great while; they must 
either mend or grow worse; and most probably 
the latter,” was the desponding reply. 

“Don’t be discouraged ; darkness precedes 
the dawn,” resumed Abbott, with cheerfulness. 
“Be hopeful and persevering, and all will 
come right at last.” 

“That does very well for you to say, for you 
have not the obstacles to encounter daily that I 
have. Your wife is a reasonable, prudent wo- 
man, and assists instead of oppo-ing you. A 
man can never succeed in anything who is un- 








fortunate enough to be burdened with 8 wilful, 
extravagant wife.” 

Bliss spoke bitterly, for that day the bill we 
have mentioned had been presented, and but 
added to the embarrassment under which he la- 
bored im money matters. He was more and 
more convinced of the frivolity and heartlessness 
of his wife’s character; not taking into consid. 
eration the idea, that instead of striving to leg. 
sen the evil, he might possibly have helped to 
increase it. 

“A good wife is indeed a treasure, my friend,” 
said Abbott, earnestly. “ But I perceive no good 
reason why yours is not capable of becoming all 
you could wish,” 

“ O"you are quite mistaken about the matter ; 
itis an utter impossibility,” replied the other, 
with emphasis. ‘‘ People don’t change their or. 
ganizations so suddenly. But why dol talk 
upon a subject which cannot possibly interest 
you?” he added. 

“But it does interest me, nevertheless,” wag 
the warmly spoken rejoinder of Abbott. “ Par. 
don me for asking you a question,” he contin. 
ued. “ You say your business is much embar. 
rassed ; have you communicated the fact freely 
and without reserve to your wife ?” 

“ Not in so many words, perhaps,” said Bliss, 
hesitatingly; “but I have said enough to make 
her understand that economy is desirable, and 
extravagance reprehensible.” 

“T fear that is not sufficient. As you have 
never been in the habit of communicating to her 
your movements and intentions, it is but natu- 
ral that she should pay but little attention to a 
few disconnected hints. Besides, she may have 
felt a little piqued at some unnecessary denial of 
her wishes. Take my advice, friend Bliss, 
Seek your wife ; confide in her; for once trust 
to the prudence you have never made trial of; 
tell her frankly how you are situated, and what 
is required of her. Reason with her kindly and 
dispassionately. Point out to her wherein she 
may have been wrong, at the same time telling 
her a better way. Overlook her faults, and think 
of her inexperience. If you find it necessary to 
refuse a request, tell her pleasantly why it is re- 
fused ; it is her due, and such an explanation 
will serve to convince her that you consider 
her a reasonable being and worthy of confidence, 
Just try the experiment, and I will warrant you 
success.” 

“T haven’t a bit of faith in the scheme, but as 
you are so sure, and it can do no harm, I will 
think seriously of it,” said Bliss, as he smiled 
at the earnestness of his friend. 

“Let not another day pass till you have done 
so,” added Abbott, as they separated. 

As he walked slowly along, Arthur Bliss se- 
riously reflected upon what had been said, 
though his pride revolted at the thought of do- 
ing what he had never done—consulting a wo- 
man. He had always regarded it as an honor 
done to the weaker sex when the stronger con- 
descended to ask their advice, or make them a 
party in their deliberations. But to satisfy Ab- 
bott, and re-assure himself of tie inefficacy of the 
former’s proposal, he resolved to do as he had 
been requested. No positive harm could result 
from the experiment, and he should then have 
the satisfaction of knowing that the truth of his 
theory was settled beyond a doubt. 

He found his wife looking rather more thought- 
ful than usual, and drawing a chair near her, he 
seated himself and commenced. 

“You spoke of a desire to give a party the 
other day, Eliza; I should be happy to gratify 
you if it was in my power.” 

“ Very likely,” she laconically replicd, with- 
out the least change of feature. 

“‘T should indeed, and no one would be more 
pleased than myself to see new carpets upon the 
parlors as you mentioned,” he continued. 

“T haven’t the least doubt of it,” said Mrs. 
Bliss, in precisely the same tone, and without 
raising her eyes from her work. 

“Just what I expected!” thought the hus- 
band. ‘She don’t appreciate a single word 
I say.” 

“But you’re on the old track, precisely,” 
whispered something. ‘No wonder you don’t 
succeed. Talk more to the point. Appeal to 
her better feelings.” 

“I don’t believe she’s got any,” he mentally 
answered. 

““Make the attempt,” appealed the inward 
monitor. 

‘* Eliza,” he continued, more earnestly, after 
a pause, “do you candidly think that I would 
refase you any reasonable request were it possi- 
ble for me to grant it ?” 

““T don’t know, I’m sure.” 

“But what do you think?” 
desperately. 

“ Why I think—I think that you would,” re- 
plied Mrs. Bliss, hesitatingly, yet frankly, per- 
ceiving she must say something. 

“Have I done so?” he asked, regarding her 
attentively. 

“Thad no fault to find when we were first 
married,” was the evasive reply. “ But why do 
you ask me such questions ?” she added, evine- 
ing some astonishment. 

“ Because I think yon have misconstrued my 
conduct. You probably think me a rich mun, 
do you not ?” 

Mrs. Bliss looked at her husband with gen- 
uine surprise, not unmixed with curiosity, but 
made no reply. 

“T perceive you think it a strange question, 
and perhaps will hardly credit my words when 
I assert that I am far from being so at the pres- 
ent time. Some months since I was a heavy 
loser by the failure of an extensive firm.” 

“ But you never told me about it,” exclaim- 
ed Mrs. Bliss, who scarcely believed the evi- 
dence of her ears. 

“That was not my only loss, by several,” he 
continued, seemingly unconscious of her excla- 
mation. ‘ Business is very dull, I am in debt, 
and there is a fair prospect of my following the 
example of many others—becoming bankrupt. 
And to make the matter worse, my wife re- 
proaches me for not being able to supply her 
liberally with money.” 

“ Bat [knew nothing this, Arthur?” cried the 
lady, with great earnestness. ‘“‘ Why did you not 
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tel! me? It was cruel to keep me in such ig- 
norance. And now I understand what the 
Browns meant by hinting about ‘failures.’ O 
husband, you have done very wrong,” she added, 
energetically. 

“Now answer me candidly, Eliza,” said Mr. 
Bliss. ‘Were you not aware of the unfortu- 
nate state of my affairs? I am quite sure that 
I often spoke very significantly on the subject.” 

“ [truly was not,” rejoined the wife, promptly ; 
“and though you may have often spoken sig- 
nificantly, I merely thought you ill-humored, 
not once imagining that you spoke seriously.” 

«Perhaps I should have spoken more plain- 
ly,” added the husband, convinced by her 
earnestness that she spoke truthfully. 

“You should—you should! It would have 
made me far happier, as well as yourself. O 
Arthur, I am not so heartless as I seem,” said 
Mrs. Bliss, with emotion; and hereupon ensued 
the first contidential conversation between the 
married pair. Mrs. Bliss freely acknowledged 
the errors into which she had unconsciously fall- 
en, blushingly confessed her folly in regard to 
the bill which had been presented, and to her 
surprise, found that her husband was inclined to 
be quite lenient towards a delinquency, which 
he was positively assured should never occur 
again. 

Mr. Bliss stated to his wife the plans he had 
formed, and what it was necessary to do under 
the circumstances. He was surprised that she 
comprehended them so readily, and acceded to 
his proposals so willingly. He had not believed 
that she would be so reasonable, or look with 
favor upon any plan which required exertion or 
sacrifice on her part. But he was obliged to 
own his mistake. Mrs. Bliss was ready and wil- 
ling to do her part when she found herself treat- 
ed less like a child, and more like a woman. 
She felt encouraged by her husband’s altered 
manner, and made strong efforts to improve in 
everything which she thought would please him. 
His wishes and happiness were oftener consult- 
ed, and Mrs. Abbott’s good example imitated. 
She could not help noticing the favorable change, 
and by her friendly assistance, was of incalcula- 
ble benefit to Mrs. Bliss. 

Francis Abbott proved himself a true friend ; 
he not only gave advice, but by material aid 
relieved Bliss from his embarrassing position, 
and established him firmly and prosperously in 
business. The latter was awiser man. He was 
convinced of the erroneousness of his opinions, 
and did not hesitate to confess it. He found he 
was no loser by consulting his wife, as it some- 
times happens, according to the old proverb, 
that “‘two heads are better than one.” 





ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


The late Mr. Alexander, architect of Roches- 
ter bridge and other fine buildings in Kent, was 
once under cross examination, in a special jury 
case at Maidstone, by Sergeant, afterwards Bar- 
on Garrow, who wished to detract from the 
weight of his testimony. After asking him his 
name, the sergeant proceeded : 

“ You are a builder, I believe ?” 

“No sir, I am not a builder; I am an ar- 
chitect.”” 

“Ah, well, architect or builder, builder or 
architect, they are much the same, I suppose ?” 

“I beg your pardon, sir, [ cannot admit that ; 
I consider them totally different.” 

“QO, indeed ! perhaps you will state wherein 
this great difference consists.” 

“An architect, sir, prepares the plans, con- 
ceives the design, draws out the specitications— 
in short, supplies the mind; the builder is mere- 
ly the bricklayer or the carpenter—the builder is 
in fact the machine ; the architect the power that 
puts the machine together, and sets it a-going.” 

“O very well, Mr. Architect, that will do; 
and now, after your very ingenious distinction 
without a difference, perhaps you can inform the 
court who was the architect of the Tower of 
Babel ¢” 

The reply, for promptness and wit, is perhaps 
not to be rivalled in the whole history of re- 
joinder : 

“There was no architect, sir, and hence the 
confusion !’—Albany Transcript. 





THE PREACHING MONKEY. 


There is a curious animal, a native of South 
America, which is called the preaching monkey. 
The appearance of this animal is at once gro- 
tesque and forbidding. It has a dark, thick 
beard, three inches long, hanging down from the 
chin. This gives it the mock air of a Capu- 
chin friar, from which it has acquired the name 
of the preaching monkey. They are generally 
found in groups of twenty or thirty, except at 
their morning and evening meetings, when they 
assemble in vast multitades. At these times, 
one of them who appears, by common consent, 
to be the leader or president, mounts to the top 
of the highest tree which is near, and the rest 
tuke their places below. 

flaving by sign commanded silence, the ora- 
tor commences his harangue, consisting of va- 
riously modulated howls, sometimes sharp and 
quick, and then again slow and deep, but always 
so loud as to be heard for miles. The mingled 
sounds at a distance are said to resemble the 
rolling of drums, and the rumbling and creaking 
of carts with the wheels ungreased. Now and 
then the chief gives a signal with his hand, when 
the whole company begin the most frightful 
chorus imaginable, and with another sign silence 
is restored, and he goes on with his chattering. 

The whole scene is described as the most lu- 
dicrous, and yet the most hideous that the imag- 
ination can conceive.—Home Gazette. 


EXTRACTING CORNS. 

Tom Khas a very bad corn on his left foot 
which is really a grievance to him. Yesterday 
he was broached by a corn doctor, who, to our 
surprise, he blaffed without ceremony. 

“Tom, says we, if that corn hurts you so 
much, why don’t you try the doctor’s salve ¢” 

“Try thunder!” says he; ‘wasn’t I fool 
enough to buy a box of his salve, the other day?” 

“Indeed ; but did you try it?” 

“T should think I did.” 

“Did it affect the corn ?” 

“Can't say as it did; but it came near taking 
off my toe.” 

 lndeed !”” 

“Yes; and I'll tell you how it was. I puta 
plaster of the salve over my toe, put on my 
boots, and went about my business. In the 


evening Tcould not get my boot off.” 
“Why” 





“The plaster not only stuck to my foot, but 
tomy boot. It took me an hour to get that 
boot off, and then the better part of my toe, in- 
cluding the top of the corn, came with it. The 

doctor said another application would bring the 
m \ corn out by the roots; V’ll see him in Halifax 
before Lury it.”— Yankee Blade. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
STANZAS. 


BY RICHARD WRIGHT. 


O give me a spirit all buoyant and bright, 
As ever was known in life’s happiest spring; 
A spirit eternally basking in light, 
That no time can subdue, and no sorrow can wring. 
A spirit elastic as Hope’s mighty soul, 
Defying earth’s pressure to break it, or bend; 
A spirit to bless, like the harp-strings that roll 
When its sweetest and boldest of vibrations blend. 


See, see the poor mortal whom trouble or care 
Reduces to mourn and to pine o’er his lot; 
And in ennui sinking, his dull, listless air 
Betokens despair, or that hope is forgot. 
But had he one spark of the spirit that breathes 
Its all-cheering warmth in the overcast heart, 
Flowers would spring up anew, and still fresh fragrant 
wreaths 
Would bind his proud brow and sweet influence 
impart. 


O give me a spirit, bright, lively and kind, 

To greet the dear friends who are kindred and true; 
Or a spirit as wild as the storm-driven wind, 

To battle each evil as rising to view. 
The spirit elastic, undying and firm, 

Born of virtue and truth, and descended from heaven, 
Like to perishless soul, or to nature’s own germ, 

Is the life of the life that to mankind is given. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE BLACKSMITH’S TRIAL. 


SCENE IN A WESTERN COURT ROOM. 





BY AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 





In the fall of 18—, I was travelling in the West 
on business. I left the Mississippi steamer at 
Columbia, Kentucky, having made up my mind 
to travel by land as far as Muhlenburg county, 
where I should strike the Green river far enough 
to the northward to take one of the small flat 
boats for the Ohio. Late one evening, I arrived 
at the town of M——, intending to take the 
stage from there on the next morning. The 
bar-room of the tavern was crowded with people, 
and I noticed that large numbers of the citizens 
were collected about the street corners, appear- 
ing to be discussing some matter of more than 
usual interest. Of course I became curious to 
know the cause of all this, and at the first favor- 
able opportunity I asked the question of the 
landlord. He gazed at me a moment in silence, 
and then, with an ominous shake of the head, he 
gave me to understand that a most dreadful 
thing had happened ; but before he had explain- 
ed to me what it was, he was called away to at- 
tend to other business. 

I soon found, however, that the “ dreadful 
thing ” was the subject of conversation all about 
me, and by simply listening, I gained an insight 
into the mystery. It seemed that there was to 
be a trial for murder there on the next day, and 
that the criminal was a young blacksmith who 
had been born and brought up in the town, and 
who, until the present time, had borne a charac- 
ter above reproach. I endeavored to find out 
the particulars, but I could learn little upon 
which to depend, for different people gave differ- 
ent accounts, and all who knew anything of the 
matter were too much excited to speak calmly. 
The murder had transpired only about a week 
before, and consequently, the event was fresh in 
the minds of the people. The only facts that 
came to me upon which I could rely were, that 
a middle aged man, named Matthew Hampton, 
had been murdered and robbed, and that Abel 
Adams, the young blacksmith, had been arrested 
for the crime and would be tried on the morrow. 
Some said that the murdered man’s money, to 
the amount of over two thousand dollars, had 
been found upon the young man’s person, but 
others denied this fact. Yet all sympathized 
with the prisoner. He was beloved by all his 
townsmen, and but few of them could believe 
anything of the reports that had crept into 
circulation. 

As I was in no particular haste, I resolved to 
remain in M. until the trial had come off ; 
so I went and erased my name from the stage- 
book whereI had placed it, and then informed 
mine host of my determination. 

On the following morning at an early hour, 
the people began to flock towards the court house, 
and I saw that if I would secure a place I must 
join the crowd. I did so, and at length found 
myself within the building, and as good fortune 
would haye it I made a stand near the prisoner’s 
box. Teno’clock was the hour set for opening 
the court, and before that time every conceivable 
standing-place outside of the dock was filled. 
Stagings were erected upon the outside under 
the windows, and these, too, were crowded. 





At the appointed time the court came in, and 
the prisoner was conducted to the box. Said 
prisoner was not more than five-and-twenty years 
of age, and he possessed one of the most pleasing 
countenances I ever saw,—it was one of those 
bold, frank faces, full of noble courage and good 
nature—just such an one as is unhesitatingly 
taken as the index to a pure and generous soul. 
He was a stout, athletic man, and carried the 
palm at every wrestling match in the county. I 
thought within myself that that man was no mur- 
derer. And yet, we know not to what extremi- 
ties aman may sometimes be driven. Young 
Adams was quite vale, and his nether lip quiver- 
ed as he found the gaze of the multitude fixed 
upon him ; but his eye was bright and quick, not 
defiant, but bold and hopeful in its deep blue light. 

The trial commenced. The complaint was 
clear and distinct, setting forth the fact that the 
prisoner, Abel Adams, “ did, with malice afore- 
thought,” etc., kill, ete., on such a day, one 
Matthew Hampton,—in the first place by striking 
him upon the head with some heavy blunt weap- 
on,—and in the second place by stabbing him in 
the breast, ete. To all this the prisoner pleaded 
“not guilty.” From the first testimony called 
up I learned the following facts : 

Near sundown, one afiernoon, about a week 
previous, Matthew Hampton stopped at the shop 
of the prisoner to get his horse shod. This 
Hampton was a wealthy farmer, and his estate 
lay to the southward, near the Tennessee line, 
and only about fifteen miles distant from M——. 





He was known to have had some two thousand 
dollars with him at that time—money which he 
had received at Columbia for corn. It was 
nearly dusk when he started from the prisoner’s 
shop. He took out his pocket-book to pay for 
the job of shoeing his horse. This he did within 
the shop, and two persons were present who now 
testified to the fact, and also that when the pock- 
et-book was opened a large bunch of bank notes 
was exposed. About an hour after Hampton 
left, the prisoner came out from his shop and 
went to his stable, and having saddled his fleet- 
est horse he mounted and started off at full gal- 
lop in the direction Hampton had taken. 

Next came two witnesses,—‘ Mr. Simple and 
Mr. Jordan,” both of them respectable citizens 
of M——, who testified as follows: They had 
been into the edge of Tennessee on business, and 
were returning home. At about nine o’clock, 
on the evening in question, they came to a point 
in the road where a high bluff overlooked the 
way,and while passing this they were startled 
by seeing something in the moonlight which 
looked like a man. They at once dismounted, 
and found that what they had seen was the body 
of Matthew Hampton, all gore-covered and bleed- 
ing. They had not been there more than a 
minute, when they were joined by a third man, 
who said that he saw the murder committed, and 
that the murderer had fled towards M——. Sim- 
ple and Jordan both recognized this new-comer 
as one Henry Bilger, and though his character 
was by no means of the most exemplary kind, 
yet that was no time for discussion. The body 
of Hampton was still warm, so that the murder- 
er could not have been gone long. Bilger 
had no horse, so Mr. Simple agreed to remain 
by the body, while Jordan and Bilger went in 
pursuit of the murderer. They put their horses 
to the top of their speed, and in half an hour 
they overtook the prisoner, whom Bilger at once 
pointed out as the man. Jordan hailed the 
young blacksmith, and found him nervous and 
excited. He then asked him if he had seen Mat- 
thew Hampton, and Adams replied in the affirm- 
ative, but he spoke ina very strange manner. 
After some expostulation, the prisoner accom- 
panied Jordan to M——, and there he was plac- 
ed in the hands of the sheriff, and upon 
examining his person, Mr. Hampton’s pocket- 
book, containing the two thousand dollars, was 
found upon him, and his hands were also cover- 
ed with blood. 

At this juncture the excitement in the little 
court room was intense. The crowded mass 
swayed to and fro like wind-swept grain—mur- 
murs broke the sanctity of the place,—murmurs 
loud and deep—and it was some minutes ere any- 
thing like order could be restored. At length 
Henry Bilger was called upon the stand. He 
was known by most of the people in M——, and 
though nothing positive was known against him 
of a criminal nature, yet he was known to be a 
reckless, wandering fellow, sometimes trading in 
slaves, sometimes in horses, and sometimes driv- 
ing a flat-boat down the Mississippi. He step- 
ped upon the witness’s block with a complaisant 
bow, and he gave in his testimony clearly and 
distinctly. 

He said he was coming down the road towards 
M—— on foot, and when near the bluff he heard 
the sound of a struggle, accompanied by loud 
groans and entreaties. He sprang forward, and 
arrived just in season to see the prisoner leap into 
his saddle and ride off. The moon was shining 
at the time, so he could not have been mistaken. 
As soon as he found that Mr. Hampton was, as 
he supposed, dead, he started to goafter help. The 
murdered man’s horse had filed towards home, 
so he could gain no assistance in that way. He 
had not gone far, however, when he heard the 
sound of horses’ feet, and on returning to the 
spot he found Simple and Jordan there. 

Bilger was cross-questioned very severely, but 
his testimony was not to be flawed. He was ex- 
plicit in all his statements, and at the same time 
he professed to feel a deep regret that he was 
called upon to testify against a man for whom 
he felt as much respect as he did for the prisoner. 

At length young Adams arose to tell his story. 
He spoke clearly, and with the tone of a man 
who tells the truth. He said that about an hour 
after Matthew Hampton had left his shop, on 
the evening in question, he went to his sink to 
wash his hands, and while there he trod on 
something that arrested his attention. He stoop- 
ed and picked it up, and found it to be a pocket- 
book, and on taking it to the light it proved to 
be Mr. Hampton’s. He remembered that after 
Mr. Hampton had paid him for shoeing the 
horse, he went to the sink after a drink of water, 
and then he must have dropped the book. The 
young blacksmith’s first idea, he said, was to 
keep the book until Hampton came back, but 
uponsecond thought he resolved to saddle his 
horse and try to overtake him, and restore 
the money. Accordingly he set off, and when 
he reached the bluff his horse stopped and began 
to rear and snort. He discovered something 
laying by the road-side, and upon dismounting 
and going to it he found it to be the body of 
Mr. Hampton, still warm and bleeding. He 
first satisfied himself that he could do nothing 
alone, and then he started back towards M—, 
after assistance. When he was overtaken by 
Jordan and Bilger, the idea of having Hampton’s 
money with him broke upon him witha stun- 
ning force, and hence his strange and incoherent 
manner. 

When the prisoner sat down there was a low 
murmur came up from the multitude—a mur- 
mur which told that his story was believed. But 
the judge shook his head, and the lawyers shook 
their heads, and the jury looked troubled and 
apxious. The prisoner’s counsel did all he could 
to establish his client’s good character, and also 
to impeach the character of Bilger, but he could 
refute none of the testimony that had been 
given in. 

When the judge came to charge the jury he 
spoke of the preciseness of the testimony against 
the prisoner, and of the corroborative cireum- 
stances. With regard to the prisoner’s story, 
he said that it was very simple, and sounded 
very much like truth ; but he would have the jury 
remember how easily such stories could be made. 

It was long after dark when the jury retired 





to make up their verdict. They were gone half 
an hour, and when they returned the foreman 
showed by the very hue of his countenance that 
the verdict was to be fatal! All saw it, and I 
could hear the throbbing of the hundred hearts 
that beat about me, 

“Gentlemen of the jury, have you made up 
verdict ?” 

“We have.” 

“ Shall your foreman speak for you ?” 

« Yes.” 

“ Abel Adams, stand up and look the foreman 
in the face. Mr. Foreman, look at the prisoner. 
Now, sir,is Abel Adams, the prisoner at the 
bar, guilty ef murder, or not ?”’ 

Hark! The firstsyllable of the word “ Guilty” 
is upon the foreman’s lips, but he speaks it not. 
Those who yet crowd about the windows 
shout with all their might, and ins moment more 
a man crowds his way into the court-room. He 
hurries up and whispers to the sheriff—then he 
goes to the bench and whispers to the judge. 
Henry Bilger starts up and moves towards the 
door, but in an instant the hand of the sheriff is 
upon him. All is excitement the most intense. 
Directly the mass about the door begins to give 
way, and fourmen are seen bearing upon their 
shoulJers a chair—a large stuffed chair—and in 
that sits Matthew Hampton—not dead, but alive. 
True, he is pale and ghastly, but his eyes are 
open and his lips move. At length the chair is 
set down before the bench, and the old physician 
of M—— asks permission to speak. As soon as 
this fact becomes known all is quiet once more. 

The physician says that neither of the wounds 
which Mr. Hampton had received are mortal, 
though he at first thought they were. The blow 
upon the head, and the stab in the breast com- 
bined to produce a state of catalepsy which re- 
sembled death so nearly that many an experienc- 
ed person might have been deceived. When he 
gave out that Mr. Hampton was dead he thought 
it was so. But when he found that Hampton 
was living he kept the secret to himself, for fear 
that ifthe truth got out a certain man, whose 
presence was much needed, might be missing. 

At this juncture Mr. Henry Bilger madea 
savage attempt to break away from the sheriff, 
but it did not avail him. The jury were directed 
to return to their box, and then Matthew Hamp- 
ton was requested to speak. He was too weak 
to rise, but he spoke plainly, and in a manner that 
showed his mind to be clear. 

He stated that when he reached the bluff, on 
the night of his disaster, he discovered that his 
pocket book was gone. He stopped his horse, 
and was trying to think where he could have lost 
it, when some one came up from the road-side. 
He had just time to see that it was Henry Bilger, 
when he received a blow upon the head from a 
club that knocked him from his horse. Then he 
felt a sharp, stinging, burning pain in the bosom 
and with a momentary starting of his muscles 
he opened his eyes. He saw that Bilger was 
stooping over him, and ransacking his pockets. 
He could just remember of hearing the distant 
gallop of a horse—then he thought his body was 
being dragged to the road side,—and afcer that 
he could remember nothing until he awoke in 
his own house, and found the doctor by his 
bed-side. 

For a little while longer the multitude had to 
restrain themselves. I remember that the judge 
said something to the jury, and that the jury 
whispered together for a moment. Then the 
prisoner stood up once more, and the foreman of 
the jury said,—“ Nor Guitry !” 

Then burst forth the heart-shouts of the people. 
Abel Adams sank back upon his seat, but in a 
moment more he was seized by ascore of stout 
men, and with wild and rending shouts they bore 
him out into the free, pure air, where the bright 
stars looked down and smiled upon him. A 
little way had they gone when they met a young 
woman, whose long hair was flying in the night- 
wind, and who wrung her hands in agony. They 
stopped and set their burden down. Abel Adams 
saw the woman, and he sprang forward and 
caught her to his bosom. 

“Mary—Mary—I am _ innocent—innocent ;— 
ree !” 

The wife did not speak. She only clung wild- 
ly to her noble husband and wept upon his 
bosom. 

A wagon body was torn from its axletrees— 
the blacksmith and his wife were placed therein 
—and then they were borne away towards their 
home, and long after they had passed from my 
sight I could hear the glad shouts of the impal- 
sive people, waking the night air, and reverbera- 
ting among the distant bluffs. 

On the next morning, before the stage started, 
I learned that Matthew Hampton had determin- 
ed to make the young blacksmith accept of one 
thousand dollars whether he was willing or not. 

Two weeks afterwards, while sitting in the 
office of my hotel at Cincinnati, I received a 
newspaper from M——. Henry Bilger had been 
hanged, and on the gallows he acknowledged 
his guilt. Matthew Hampton was slowly recov- 
ering, and the blacksmith had, after much ex- 
postulation, accepted the thousand dollars from 
Hampton’s bounty. 
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TO YOUNG MEN. 


It is easier to be a genius in some things than 
in others; as a general rule, it is much more 
practicable where men are liberally paid and 
generously honored. Architecturing, civil en- 
gineering, inventive art, are now rising into the 
first rank of professions. The thrifty would 
need the help of such talents, and it is glad to 
pay for them, because, thereby it ministers to its 
own pride, luxury and gratification. Men are 
determined to multiply great and gorgeous build- 
ings. Fine houses were never so popular. 
Bridges, viaducts, churches, are in the ascendant. 
Tunnels and railway wonders fill all eyes. The 
literature of solid masonry is the uppermost 
charm, and magnificent poems are spanning 
rivers. Mechanic art rules the day and adorns 
the night. And so, young men, if you want 
to take your place as sun, moon and stars, 
go to work at once, and bravely, too, and con- 
vert granite and marble into the practical English 
language of the year "O4 ; and thus do your own 
printing and publishing, and for the benefit of 
society and your empty pockets.—New York 
Times. 
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Nothing violent is long continued.—Seneca. 
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SQUIRRELS IN THE Woops, 


There are few things more pleasing than to 
lie upon the grass on a sunny day in summer 
and watch the squirrels in the trees above you. 
Peering up, you will espy on one of the tree 
stems a little brown, monkeyfied looking rat, 
with a sort of rabbit’s head, and a foxy tail as 
long as its body, and curling over it, and ecce 
my lord squirrel! Down he comes, leaping 
from branch to branch, clawing, racing so fast, 
and now he reaches the turf and sits apon his 
hind legs, and looks this way and that, and lis- 
tens. Do not move, or he is off; do not wink 
so much as an eyelid. “All right?” his merry 
brown eyes seem to ask. Yes, all right; fora 
nut bee =| pono — his teeth into his fore- 
paws, gi m consequential tail 
an extra cant, be abn aly for breakfast. 
This is another sight—the way in which a squir- 
rel deals with a nut. 

First of all he shakes and rattles it, that he 
may be sure there is something inside; then he 
twists it round and round and round in his paws, 
tillhe gets the narrow end up; ‘or he 
knows that at the upper end the shell is the thin- 
nest ; then he begins to grate and file till he has 
wormed his way through, getting noisier and 
noisier as the hole gets bigger; and then come 
intervals of quiet, which mean that his teeth are 
in the kernel, and that he is eating all within 
reach ; for a squirrel never has patience to wait 
till the kernel is clean out ; he eats it by instal- 
ments in the shell, and trust him for getting the 
whole of it! Well, after the nut, he will per- 
haps pick the bones of an apple, if there be one 
within reach; and when he has had his fill he 
will wash his face with his paws, and his paws 
with his face, and, feeling quite clean, 
and comfortable, he will roll over on the turf, 
making funny little noises, and giving queer 
litle jumps, and then away, up next tree 
stem, clawing, leaping, swinging, so fast, so 
fast—up and uP, till your neck is out of joint 
with watching him, and he is lost among the 
leaves,— New Yorker. 
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HARD OF HEARING. 


“T have a small bill against you,” said a 
pertiaacious looking collector, as he entered the 
store of one who had acquired the character of a 
hard castomer. 


“Yes sir, a very fine day, indeed,” was the 


= 
‘I am not speaking of the weather, but your 
bill,” replied Peter, te aloud hema o, 

“Tt would be better if we had a little rain.” 

“ Confound the rain,” continued the collector, 
and raising his voice—“ Have you any money to 
pay e the bill YS g 

“Beg your pardon, I’m hard of hearing. I 
have pT it a rule not to loan my funds to 
strangers, and I really don’t recognize you.” 

“Vm collector for the Philadelphia Daily Ex- 
tinguisher, sir, and I have a bill against you,” 
persisted the collector, at the top of his voice, 
producing the bill and thrusting it into the face 
of his debtor. 

“T’ve determined to endorse for no one, you 
may put that note back in your pocket-book. I 
rea! % can’t endorse it.” 

i a onfound your endorsements—will you pay 
t Ld 





“You'll pay it, no doubt, sir, but there’s al- 
ways arisk about such matters you know, so I 
must decline it.” 

“ The money must be mine to-day.” 

“O yes—ninety days, but I would not en- 
dorse for a week ; so clear out of my store. It’s 
seldom that I’m pressed upon for an endorse- 
ment, even by my friends; on the part of a 
stranger, sir, your conduct is inexplicable. Do 
not force me to put you out ; leave the premises.” 

And the bill was returned to the Extinguish- 
er office endorsed— so confounded deaf that 
he couldn’t understand.”—N. Y. Picayune. 


ONIONS, 


Tt is perhaps unknown to many of our readers 
that the onion is one of the most nutritious of 
roots, containing, when dried, from twenty-five 
to thirty per cent. of gluten. It is a great sta- 
ple of life in Spain and Portugal. Onions are 
not a relish merely, to the Spaniard, for they 
help materially to sustain his strength, and add 
beyond what their bulk would suggest to the 
amount of nourishment which his simple meal 
supplies.—Boston Journal. 
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TO NORA, 
BY J. HUNT, JR. 


Denr Nora. may the golden tide 
Of pleasare flood thy fature days; 


May rosy health sit thee beside, 
And «trew thy path with joy always— 
Witbout the mould of grief to blight 


One hope before thy mental sight. 


As age. with care and weakness creep 
Around thy fair and youthful form, 
Ascending up life’s rugged steep, 
Keep thou thy heart with virtue warm ; 
Diseard the dark and cheerless thought, 
That thou. at death, wilt sink to naught. 


Be firm in faith, and truth will bear 
Thy pure and spotless spirit o’er 
That sombre, silent valley, where 
The wicked fail to trouble more; 
And where the shades of cold dismay 
Are lost ia heaven’s unclouded ray. 


There is a world above life’s thrall, 
Which only angels’ feet have trod— 
A home of love reserved for all 
The chosen people, blest of God ; 
Nor sin, nor gloom, nor mortal woes, 
Disturb the sacred peace of those. 


When thou yon world of love shalt gain, 
And ali thy hopes from doubt are free, 
That promised portion void of pain, 
Will yield thee rest, unceasingly ; 
O, in that clime may we appear, 
The child and parent, there as here. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE ARTIST'S APPRENTICE. 
BY HORATIO ALGER, JR. 

Buret, a Flemish artist, was one day busily 
engaged in his studio, when his attention was 
drawn to a timid knock at the door. 

“ Come in,” said he, hastily. 

The door opened slowly, and when at length 
the artist found time to look up, he saw standing 
before him a rough, uncouth lad, dressed poorly, 
and apparently quite embarrassed—since he was 
swinging his coarse straw hat in one hand, while 
the other contained a thin packet, enveloped in 

r. 

“ Well,” said Burel, in some surprise, ‘‘ what 
would you like with me? What is the business 
which calls you here ?” 

The boy still fumbled with his hat. 

“ What is your name ?” continued Burel. 

“ Hans.” 

“ Well, have you no other? There are many 
of that name.” 

“Sach. My name is Hans Sach.” 

“ Well, master Hans Sach, since that is your 
name, I would thank you to declare your busi- 
ness without further ado, since I am busy.” 

“T want to be an artist,” said the boy, very 
abruptly. ° 

“ Ah, that is it. But what proof have I that 
you have the requisite talent? It is not every 
one that cam become an artist.” 


Si 











“1 know that, sir; but I believe I have some 
taste for it. I will show you what I have done 
already.” 

With these words he took a knife from his 
pocket, quickly cut the string which contined 
the package which he carried, disclosing several 
litthe designs which he had executed. These he 
put into the hands of Burel. 

The latter took them carelessly, and cast an 
eye over them, but his attention was speedily 
riveted. Judge of his surprise when he beheld 
in these littie sketches, clearly unstudied, and 
the fruit of nature alone, evidences of the most 
surprising talent. 

Burel at once saw that it would be for his ad- 
vantaye to secure this genius in a rough exterior 
tor a pupil. He was a shrewd, politic man, 
however, and was far from displaying the admi- 
ration with which these sketches had inspired 
him. 

The boy looked at him with a gaze of eager 
inquiry, as if to learn what opinion he had 
formed. 

“ Hans,” said he, “they are well enough. I 
think in time and with hard study you might 
become a respectable artist. You wish to learn 
the art; is it so?” 

** Yes, sir,” said Hans. 

“And would like to become my pupil?” 

“If you would be kind enough to take me.” 

“Tt is usual to give a fee on entering upon the 
study. Are you in a condition to do it ?” 

The boy’s countenance fell. 

* Alas! sir,” he replied, ‘‘ my parents died 
recently, leaving me only their blessing with 


which to make my way throagh the world. I | 


had hoped to become an artist ; but 1 have not 
a florin. I must e’en become a ploughboy, as 
they would have me.” 

He turned to go out. 

“Stay,” said Burel, “you are in too great 
haste. You are unable to give a fee, but I have 
not said I would not take you without one.” 

Hans’s face lighted up once more. 

“If you are willing to work hard, and fare 
plainly, I will take you. Shall it be so ?” 

“ Most gratefully, sir, I will accept your offer.” 

Hans was immediately iustalled in the estab- 
lishment of the artist as apprentice. He was 
not the only one. Here were some half-dozen 
studying under the same master. They were 
all of them sons of rich men, but none of them 
had any considerable taste for the art of which 
he had become a student. Being able, however, 
to pay the entrance fee, Burel, who was exceed- 
ingly fond of money, had received them without 
the least objection, and was wont to give most 
flattering accounts of their progress to their 
friends whenever inquiries were made. He 
spent but little time with them, acquainting them 
with a few of the fundamental rules of the art, 
and then leaving them to make application of 
them as best they might. 

Being indolent, and having, as I have already 
said, little taste for the art, this contented the 
pupils, who disposed of the time which rested 
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did not suit his purposes that he should employ 
his time in the same idle manner. 

At the top of the house there was a small 
attic, sufficiently rough looking, without plaster- 
ing and unpainted. Into this apartment Hans 
was introduced. 

“ This,” said Burel, “ will be your apartment. 
Upon the floor is a bed on which you will rest at 
night. Here, by the window, is a table on which 
you can work,” 

“And what shall I do? 
first lesson 4” 

“J shall not give you a regular lesson. You 
may execute any designs you think of similar to 
thuse which you showed me yesterday. Work 
iudustrivusly, and you will yet become an ar- 
tist.” 

Hans found it a little difficult to conceive in 
what manner he was to become an artist without 
instruction, and began to think that he might 
have made as rapid progress anywhere else as 
in his present situation. But of course his mas- 
ter knew best, and so he toiled early and late 
with unremitiiog ardor. 

Three times a day a pitcher of water, and 
food of the plainest sort, would be brought to 
him. It was a confined life that he led, for 
Burel never invited him to leave his attic, ex- 
cept on Sundays, when he would be permitted 
to wander through the fields. 

Meanwhile Hans accomplished a large amount 
of work. He threw off the sketches for which 
Burel had siipulated, with an inconceivable ra- 
pidity. These, when completed, were taken 
away by Burel, but whither Hans knew not. 
In reality, they were sold at good prices to ad- 
miring purchasers, who supposed they were the 
work of Burel himself. The uncouth appren- 
tice was proving a source of considerable rev- 
enue to the artist. 

Meanwhile his other apprentices were filled 
with the greatest curiosity to know who could he 
be whom their instructor so carefully kept apart 
from the rest of them. They seized an oppor- 
tunity when Burel was away to satisfy them- 
selves on this point. 

Creeping up stairs they called on Hans to 
open the door. Entering, they beheld with sur- 
prise the mean quarters in which their fellow- 7 
pupil was confined. But their surprise was still 
greater when they cast their eyes over a sketch 
which he had just completed. 

“Ts this by Burel, left for you to copy?” they 
inquired, scarcely believing their eyes. “In 
good faith, he has improved of late.” 

“ That is my own,” said Hans. 

“Your own! And do you execute many 
such ?” 

“Yes, that’s all I do. I am at work upon 
them all the time.” 

They looked at each other in surprise. 

“ Certainly, you possess no ordinary talent,” 
said they—for they knew sufficient of art to ap- 
preciate excellence. 

“Do you think so?” asked Hans, overjoyed. 

“Think so?—there can be no doubt of it. 
Burel himself could not do so well.” 

‘* But what becomes of these sketches after you 
have completed them ?”’ 

“T don’t know. M. Burel comes and takes 
them away, and I see no more of them.” 

“Tl warrant it, the miserly old curmudgeon. 
He sells them, no doubt, for a good round sum, 
which he coolly puts into his own pocket, and 
all the while that he-is making money out of 
you, he starves you on such fare as this.” 

The speaker lifted contemptuously a plate of 
hard bread that lay on the table whereon Hans 
was working. 

“Til tell you what,” he continued, “it’s no 
more than fair that you should have at least 
some of the fruits of your own labors. I will 
engage you to paint for me designs emblematic 
of the four seasons, and I will give you ten 
francs apiece. If they are equal to this sketch, 
they will be well worth it. Don’t have any 
scruples about diverting your time from Burel’s 
employment. He has made enough out of you 
already. You may now work a little fur your- 
self.” 

It will be believed that Hans readily acceded 
to this proposition which was so much to his 
advantage. 

As he devoted but two hours a day to his own 
purposes, he accomplished sufficient for his mas- 
ter in the remaining part of the day to prevent 
any suspicions on his part; and when this com- 
mission was completed, it was followed by 
another on the part of his fellow students, who 
wished the months designed. This, also, was 
done to the complete satisfaction of the one 
who ordered it, and was immediately succeeded 
by something further from still another, till each 
of his fellow apprentices had given him a task 
to accomplish. As they were well paid for, 
Hans had accumulated what appeared to him 
quite a large sum of money. By this time, his 
fellow pupils having no more employment to 
offer him, advised him to run away from M. 
Burel’s service. 

“It is clear,” said they, “ that all the instruc- 
tion you get is not from him, but due only to 
your own exertions. No longer stay to be im- 
posed upon. Elsewhere you will get paid for 
the whole of your labors, and will not be com- 
pelled to work with next to nothing fur a recom- 
pense, for his advantage.” 

Hans saw that this advice was good, and did 
not hesitate to follow it. Rising in the early 
morning, he collected what sketches he had ex- 
ecuted, and stole forth as silently as possible, 
leaving, however, the following note for M. 
Burel : 


“M. Bure,—If you had acted fairly by me, 
I should not now leave your house. I find, 
however, that you have used me solely with a 
view to your own profit, without any regard to 
my advantage. I have become tired of serving 
as a source of revenue in which 1, myself, have 
no participation. Hans.” 


What shall be my 


When M. Burel discovered this note, and the 
disappearance of Hans, his anger and disap- 
pointment were unbounded. But he had no le- 





upor their hands as seemed most agreeable to 
them. Burel, however, did not introduce Hans 
into the company of his older apprentices. It 








gal claims upon the services of the latter, as he 
well knew, and therefore thought it best to say 


walked leisurely through the city, of which, dur- 
ing his stay with M. Burel, he had seen but lit- 
tle, gazing at the principal objects of curiosity. 
His attention was directed towards a shop 
wherein objects of art were displayed in tempt- 
ing array. He stopped to examine them more 
closely, and after a slight pause went in. A 
gentleman, well-dressed and of prepossessing 
appearance, was bargaining for an article which, 
on a casual glance, Hans was surprised to find 
was one of his own designs. 

“My dear sir,” said the shopkeeper, “ you 
will find fifty francs not dear for so charming a 
design. It is, you perceive, by Burel, who of 
late has cultivated this branch of art with distin- 
guished success, Shall I put it up for you?” 
“If you please.” 

“ You are fortunate to obtain it. It is the last 
Ihave. The fact is, these designs of Burel com- 
mand a ready sale, being universally admired, 
so that I am rarely able to keep one in my shop 
for more than twenty-four hours.” 

Hans was pleased to find how popular his 
sketches had become, and his indignation was in 
the same measure heightened against his master, 
who had diverted to his own purposes, both the 
reputation and the profit of his labors. He was 
resolved to unmask him. Stepping forward, he 
said composedly to the purchaser : 

“ That sketch is not by Burel.” 

“Ts not by Burel!” said the shopkeeper, in- 
dignantly, scanning the rather rough-looking ap- 
pearance of Hans. ‘ Not by Burel? Perhaps, 
then,” he continued, in an ironical manner, 
“ monsieur will deign to inform us whose it is.” 
“Mine,” said Hans, with composure. 
“Yours!” The shopkeeper laughed scorn- 
fully. ‘And you expect us to believe this? 
Where is your proof ?”’ 

“Here,” said Hans, and at the same time he 
unrolled the package in his hand, and displayed 
three more sketches. 

The shopkeeper examined them with surprise. 

“ Certainly,” said he, “ these are in the same 
style ; but what assurance have I that they are 
yours, and how does it happen that the others 
have the name of Burel ?” 

“ I was a pupil of his ; and instead of instruct- 
ing me, he kept me to work upon these sketches, 
which he sold for his own advantage. That they 
are mine I will satisfy you.” 

Seating himself at a table, Hans quickly im- 
provised a sketch which, though not so finished 
as the others, displayed the same artistic talent. 
There was now no room for doubt. The shop- 
keeper purchased at a good price Hans’s remain- 
ing sketches. The gentleman who had before 
bargained with him, invited him home to dinner, 
and, being a man of wealth, took care that he 
should receive the consideration due to his tal- 
ent. Hans studied faithfully the principles of 
the art in which as yet he was but imperfectly 
grounded, and b in time one of the most 
eminent of Flemish artists. His old instructor, 
Burel, learned to look up with reverence to the 
uncouth, awkward boy who years before had 
made known to him his intention to become an 
artist, and he could not sufficiently regret the 
ill-advised love of money which had lost him the 
boast of having trained up the first artist in the 
kingdom. 








AN INCIDENT. 
A few weeks since, a Prussian family, consist- 


rived in this city and took the cars for the West. 
On the way, when a short distance from the 
city, one of the children, a little girl of four 
years of age, was carelessly allowed to go upon 
the platform, when she fell between the cars and 
had her arm mangled. The family returned to 
the city with the injured girl, and the superin- 
tendent of the road, whose heart overflows with 
benevolence, had the little sufferer taken to the 
hospital and properly provided for. The father 
was anxious to proceed on his journey, and after 
consaltation it was determined to leave the child 
in charge of an older sister. The father, when 
ready to leave, called apon the superintendent, 
and asked for compensation for the ident ; 


ing of a father, mother, and nine children, ar- | 
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MY SISTER ANN AND L, 


BY H. W. PAYSON. 
I b ’ I b ’ 
Though a long time it must be, 
The ragged, torn old schoolroom, 
Where [ learned my A, B, C. 
Where, bidding all at home good-by, 
We went, my sister Ann and I. 





A creek ran dashing o’er the rocks, 
Just by our schoolroom door; 

Tall willows leaned along the banks, 
To listen to its roar. 

Unheeding how the hours would fly, 

Oft there stood sister Ann and I. 


And there the first arbutus bloom, 
No tlower so sweet could be, 
Was watched for, picked, and carried in, 
Proudly by her and me. 
Pinned near our teacher’s heart ’twould lie, 
A gift, the donor, Ann and I. 


The schoolhouse by the brook is gone, 
The willow trees are torn away; 

And years since, she, my sweetest friend, 
Within the churchyard lay. 

Sometimes I think when life goes by, 

We'll walk together, Ann and I. 


> 





THE CALIFORNIA SNAKE BIRD. 


Alexander S. Taylor, of Monterey, in his 
“Familiar Sketches of the Natural History of 
California,” says, that in the coast counties of 
Southern California, there exists a singular spe- 
cies of bird, generally called, on account of his 
well-known aversion to all members of the snake 
tribe, the “snake bird.” It is not a bird of prey, 
but lives entirely on grain, like the gallinacia. 
When full grown, it measures two feet from the 
end of its tail to the tip of its beak. The tail 
has four or five long feathers, tipped with white. 
Its feet are furnished with four toes, two in front 
and two behind, and all are guarded with sharp, 
needle-like claws. The color of the bird is a 
mottled, yellowish gray, and it rarely attains to 
the weight of a pound. Its beak is two anda 
half inches long, and very hard and sharp. 

When this bird finds a rattlesnake, and rattle- 
snakes are to be found in great numbers in 
Southern California, wherever the ground is cov- 
ered with the cactus plant, it immediately pro- 
ceeds with the greatest caution and despatch to 
gather the fallen cactus fruit and dry lobes, and 
quietly corral him in to the height of a foot or 
more, the spikes and spines of the plant, strong 
and sharp as needles, serving as insurmountable 
barriers to the escape of the snake. This being 
accomplished, the bird gathers with its feet and 
claws the young cones of the pine, which are as 
hard and heavy as stones, and hovering over its 
enemy, lets them fall, one by one from a height 
of five or six feet, upon the infuriated viper, 
who, surrounded by prickles and points wherev- 
er he turns, is soon fully aroused to the danger 
of his position. ‘The bird, with malicious 
screams, continues to drop cone after cone, until 
his foe is exhausted, and then, demolishing the 
— picks the snake to death with its iron 

eak. 





MRS. PARTINGTON, 


“‘ You possess much virtu, mem,” said the doc- 
tor, as he ushered Mrs. Partington in among his 
curiosities—the mummies from Peru, and the 
cracked jugs from Pompeii, and the skeleton of 
a turtle, and the many beautiful things sent to 
him by the society of Paris. ‘ I suppose,” said 
she, slightly erecung her furm, and looking down 
upon a hole worn in the carpet about the size of 
a three-cent piece, “1 suppose I may say that I 
do possess some, but self-praise doesn’t go a 
great ways.” The doctor blandly ncdded and 
smiled. He appreciated the modesty of the re- 
mark, while she thought he was complimenting 
her life, the virtue of which sixty-five years had 
sanctitied. ‘Do you observe,” continued the 
doctor, “the air of antiquity about this room ?” 
“ Yes,” said she, “ I noticed it when I came in, 
and I should think you would improve it by 
opening the windows.” The doctor was slightly 
confused as he assured her he meant the general 
aspect of the room, with its antique chairs and 
the parchment rolls upon the shelves, and went 
on to exhibit and explain the various curious 
objects of his collection. ‘ Here, madam,” said 
he, “is my castle; I shut myself in here, the 
world forgetting, by the world forgot, and revel 
in the curiosities of the past that fortune has fa- 
vored me with.” “ Enjoying, I suppose,” inter- 
rupted she, affecting the classical, “‘opium cum 
diotale?? 





and although he had no claim, either in law or 
equity, against the road, a handsome sum was 
given him, with which he seemed well satisfied. 
‘The superintendent promised to look after his 
little girl, and to forward her to the West as soon 
as she recovered. On taking his leave, the fa- 
ther generously presented the older girl to the 
superintendent, saying that she was a good girl 
aud a smart one to work. The superintendent 
is somewhat embarrassed with his new acquisi- 
tion, though as she is really a smart and tidy- 
looking girl, old enough to work in a family, he 
thinks his situation is not quite so bad as that of 
the man who drew an elephant in the lottery.— 
Boston Journal. 





EXPLAINING SCRIPTURE, 


We have heard ministers and religious dispu- 
tants explain Scripture, for doctrinal purposes, 
after a sort well compared with the following 
rich specimen : 

Milking Bears.—A friend of ours, says the 
New York Journal, who has recently returned 
from a little jaunt in the country, happening to 
stay at the house of an old time deacon, has 
handed us the following specimen of that pious 
gentleman’s commentary on a passage in the 
Bible. As it is quite equal to anything we have 
seen lately, we do not feel disposed to keep it 
entirely to ourselves. 

It appears that for many years past, the dea- 
con had observed the custom of reading daily a 
chapter from the sacred Scriptures to the family, 
and of making a running, extemporareous com- 
mentary upon each particular passage that seem- 





ed to require elucidation. Coming to that part 
of the Bible which says: ‘‘ Now these seven did 
Milcha bear unto Nahor,” he cleared his throat 
and explained it thus : 

“The object of this here passage is to show 
how unfortunate the people used to was in old 
times. Then they didn’t have no dairies, but 
was obleeged to milk bears, and it took six to 
hold the bear while t’other milked it, and they 
had to go to Nahor to git the bears.” 


> 





KANSAS, 


The Parkville (Mo.) Industrial Luminary, 
speaking of the new territory of Kansas, says it 
is difficult to appreciate fully the importance of 
the central portion of the new territory; its 
streams; its lawns and rolling prairies, covered 
with nutritious grasses ; the magnificence of its 
scenery ; its rich alluvial soil; its mineral 
wealth ; its resources for manufacturing purpo- 
ses; and the graceful alternation of hill and 
dale, shady grove and extended plain. But all 
impress on the mind the prospective greatness 
and power of this region when it shall be filled 








as little as possible about it. Meanwhile, Hans 











with the happy homes of intelligent, industrious, 
enterprising American citizens. 





git There was a pause afcer this. The 
doctor held his breath. The classical remark 
was a stunner, and Mrs. P. went out soon after- 
= like an exhausted sky-rocket. — Boston 
ost. 





ENGLISH PENSION SYSTEM. 


The system of pensioning the widows and or- 
phans of public servants, military or civic, is 
nowhere carried to such an extent as in England. 
Even an ensign’s widow has a pension. Of course 
it ceases if she marries again. Then if there be 
children they are provided for out of what is 
called the “‘compassionate fund’”’—each child 
receiving $48 a year, ceasing when a boy attains 
the age of eighteen, and continuing to a girl 
till she becomes married. In the civil service 
every officer pays about 5 per cent. towards a 
superannuation fund, which provides him after 
thirty years’ service with about two-thirds the 
salary he has been receiving for the last year 
of his work. Thus a man with $3000 a year 
would retireon an annual allowance, during the 
rest of his life, of $2000. There is a pension 
also, for widows and children. As every civil- 
ian must contribute to this fand—as half of them 
never marry, and a fifth of them do not live 
long enough to be superannuated, the fund has a 
smaller drain upon itthan at first thought might 
be imagined, and in fact has a great surplus now 
of capital over expenditure—N. Y. Sunday 
Times. 
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CORPULENCE A CRIME, 


The ancient Spartans paid as much attention 
to the rearing of men as the cattle-breeders in 
modern England do to the breeding of cattle. 
They took charge of the firmness and looseness 
of men’s flesh, and regulated the degree of fat- 
ness to which it was lawful, in a free state, for 
any citizen to extend his body. Those who 
dared to grow too fat or too soft for military ex- 
ercise and the service of Sparta, were soundly 
whipped. In one particular instance, that of 
Nauclis, the son of Polybius, the offender was 
brought before the Ephori, and a meeting of the 
whole people of Sparta, at which his unlawful 
fatness was publicly exposed, and he was threat- 
ened with perpetual banishment if he did not 
bring his body within the regular Spartan com- 
pass, and give up his culpable mode of living, 
which was declared to be worthier of an Ionian 
than a son of Lacedamon.—Bruce. 








Nove tty has charms that our mind can hard- 
ly withstand. The most valuable things, if they 
have for a long while appeared among us, do not 
make any impression as they are good, but give 
us a distaste as they are old. But when the in- 
fluence of this fantastical humor is over, the 
same men or things will come to be admired by 
a happy return of our good taste. 
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Jester’'s Picnic. 


Board out West.—Traveller dismounts at a 
tavern. “ Halloa, landlord—can I get lodgings 
here to night ?” 

Landlord.—“ No, sir ; every room in the house 
is engaged.” 

Traveller.—* Can’t you even give me a blan. 
ket and a bunch of shavings for a pillow, in 
your bar-room ?” 

Landlord.— No, sir; there’s not a square 
foot of space unoccupied anywhere in the house,” 

Traveller.— Then J’ll thank you, sir, to 
shove a pole out of your second-floor window, 
and I’ll roost on that.” . 
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Sure of his Bet.—“T will bet you a bottle of 
wine that you shall descend from that chair 
before I ask you twice.” 

“Done,” said the gentleman, who seemed de. 
termined not to obey the summons so obediently, 

**Come down !” 

“T will not !” was the reply. 

“Then stop until I ask you a second time.” 

The gentleman having no desire to retain hig 
position till that period, came down from. the 
chair, and the party won the wager. 


AADAADAAAAAAAAAAAAAAY 


A little boy had a colt and a dog, and his gen. 
erosity was often tried by visitors asking him, 
“just to see what he would say,” to give them 
one or both of his pets. One day, he told a gen- 
tleman present he might have his colt, reserving 
the dog, much to the surprise of his mother, who 
asked : 

. “Why, Socky, why didn’t you give him the 
og ” 

“Say nothing, say nothing, mother; when he 
goes to get the colt, I’ll set the dog on him.” 


PARARANRwrrnmrn~mnww 


The following scaly comparisons are made 
about Mr. D’Israeli by an English paper, which, 
of course, has a right to abuse him : ‘‘ What fish 
does D’Israeli resemble? An eel, because he 
is slippery ; a torpedo, for you can’t touch him 
without being stung ; an oyster, because he is all 
mouth ; a crab, because he don’t go straight for- 
wards; a dolphin, because he changes his colors ; 
and a whale, because it is hard to decide whether 
he’s fish or flesh.” 


erm 


One of the San Francisco bishops, while deliy- 
ering a discourse, let fall a very excellent pun, 
of which he was at the time perfectly uncon- 
scious, and which he did not discover until it 
was pointed out to him in his sermon, which was 
a written one. He was speaking of Peter’s de- 
nial of the Saviour, and of his subsequently go- 
ing out to weep. “And why,’ said he, “ did 
Peter weep ? Because he had committed a 
crying sin.” 

“ An’ Cuff, will ye be afther tipping us a little 
bit of a song this mornin’ ?” exclaimed a son of 
the emerald isle to a brother of the sable race, 
a co-laborer in the division and sub division of 
wood. 
“ Golla, massa, I can’t sing !”” 

“Can’t sing? An’ what’s yer leg stuck in 
the middle of yer fut for, like a bird’s, if ye 
can’t sing ?” 


wen 
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An Irishman about to enter the army, was 
asked by one of the recruiting officers : 

“ Well, sir, when you get into battle, will you 
fight or run ?” 

“ By my faith,” replied the Hibernian, with a 
comic twist of the countenance, “ 1’)l be afiher 
doin’, yer honor, as the majority of ye does.” 


mmm 


A person was reasoning with an inebriate, re- 
cently, on the vile habit he had of drinking spir- 
its. ‘“ Why,” replied the toper, “ water is dan- 
gerous—it drowns le ; gets in their chests, 
and into their heads, and then, too, it makes 
that infernal steam that’s always blowing a feller 

” 
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General Wolfe overhearing a young officer 
say, in a very familiar manner, “ Wolfe and I 
drank a bottle of wine together,” replied, “I 
think you might say General Wolfe.” ‘“ No,” 
replied the subaltern, with happy presence of 
mind, ‘did you ever hear of General Achilles or 
General Caesar ?” 


WAAAAAAAAAAALAAANMAY 


Mrs. Gibson, of Sunderland, Eng., whose hus- 
band had built a vessel, was privileged to give its 
name, and christened it, “‘ The Kiss!’ It is de- 
scribed in the Sunderland papers as a barque, 
and Mr. Gibson may have intended it to be one, 
but his good lady has made it a smack. 


emer ww 


A lawyer in one of the Cincinnati courts, has 
discovered a novel method of extracting testi- 
mony from witnesses. He uses a metallic sub- 
stance of circular form, having on one side 
several inscriptions, and on the reverse, a figure 
head, representing the goddess of liberty. 


RAAAAAADAAAAAAAAAAAANS 


A capital portrait has been published abroad 
of the King of Prussia. He is represented as 
standing between a bottle of champagne and a 
big sword, uncertain as to which of the two he 
should draw. It is called, ‘‘ Meditation on the 
Eastern Question.” 

The man who follows the sea, thinks he shall 
get up with it one of these days. 
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